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BOX OFFICE Now pes a 


Two Wonderful Christmas Presents 
for Dickensians 


CHARLES DICKENS 


RALPH STRAUS 
16s. net. 


‘A biography which will, I think, in the end supersede all 
that preceded it.’-—E. B. Osporn in The Morning Post. 

““The Dickens in Mr. Straus’s book is the Dickens that will 
remain ‘whatever record leaps to light.’ ’’—Daily Telegraph 


(leading article.) 
_ “A really delightful book,’’—-J. D. BrrEsrorp. ‘‘ Admirably 
just.’’—G. Kk. CuestErRTON. ‘‘ Breathless, exhilarating, pictur- 


esque.’’-—Tuomas Moutrt. 


Memories of My Father 


SIR HENRY DICKENS 


6s. net. 


Also an édition de luxe printed 
on hand-made paper and signed 
by the author, 21s. net (very few 
copies of this edition remain) 


The text of these ‘‘ Memories ’”’ is very short, but the book has 
a unique interest as being the only memorial of the great father 
written by his son, and as containing numerous personal touches 
not to be found elsewhere. There are also twelve remarkable 
and finely reproduced plates, the majority of which have never 
been seen before. 

The édition de luxe in particular, of which few copies remain, 
would form a delightful Christmas present, and will undoubtedly 


become exceedingly rare. 


VICTOR GOLLANCZ, LTD. 


4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
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KITTON (F. G.).—Charles Dickens by Pen and I encil, including Anecdon 
and Reminiscence s collected from his Friends and Contemporarid 
100 illustrations on copper, steel and wood, including engravy 
portraits, remarque illustrations, illustrations in the text, aa 
interleaf illustrations, also a catalogue of portraits, miniature 
busts, medallions, and mask, folio, 13 parts in 12, with the scar 
supplements issued afterwards, 5 parts in 2, an original subscriber 
copy, with an extra portfolio of additional plates ; folio, as issue 
£5 5s. Od. 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. 1 
CHARLES DICKENS. With 24 Coloured Plates and 100 Black and Whi 
by Ceci ALDIN. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, 18s. 6d. 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. E& 
CuarRLEs Dickens. Topical Edition. With all the original illu 
trations, a Portrait of Dickens, and about 236 additional picturet 
Collected and annotated by C. VAN NoorRDEN. 2 vols. Royal 8vw 
new, 18s. 6d. 

THE REAL DICKENS LAND. With an Outline of Charles Dickens: 
Life. By H. SNowpEN WarpD and CATHARINE W. B. WarRD. Wit 
upwards of 100 Illustrations. Crown 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

NEALE (C. M.).—An Index to Pickwick, 8vo, boards, 3s. 

DICKENS (CH.).—The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, wit 
notes and numerous illustrations, edited by Ch. Dickens the Younge 
(the Jubilee edition), 2 vols., large cr. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

WALTERS (J. C.).—The Complete Edwin Drood. Newly bound } calf 
gilt top, 15s. 


A. J. SLATTER, 5, Broadhinton Rd., London, S.W. 


TELEPHONE: City 7620. ESTABLISHED 1816. 
> BOOKSHO! 
JONES & EVANS? }0ua 
TWO CHARMING DICKENS ITEMS SUITABLE 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
‘“THE HAUNTED MAN”? ‘*THE BATTLE OF LIFE’ 


Coloured and other illustrations by C. E. Brock. Post free, 2/9 eac 


Wer: QUEEN STREET, -CHEAPSIDE, areas 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP’S 


LIFE OF DICKENS 


By WALTER DEXTER 
WITH OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 
Price in Cloth, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, or post free direct from 
THE DICKENS HOUSE, 


48 Doughty Street, London, W.C 
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When Dickens fived al 


the discomfort and sufferings of little children 
provided ample scope for his facile pen. 

It was fifteen years after his death that there came 
into being a great work which would surely have 
earned the Novelist’s whole-hearted admiration—the 
safeguarding of child-life by the formation of The 
National Society for the Prevention of 


CRUELTY to CHILDREN 


‘An endurable life for every child in the land’’ 
is the aim of The N.S.P.C.C. Will you help? 


98,000 FOUND HAPPIER LIVES 
PnOUGH ITS ATD.LAST YEAR 


Donations and gifts of worn clothing to help this national 
work will be gratefully received by 
WILLIAM J. ELLIOTT, Director, 
The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Victory House, Leicester Square, W.C.2 la 
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THE PHOENIX BOOK COMPANY LIMITED 
have pleasure in announcing the publication of 


deta Lik 5) OE 
CHARLES DICKENS 


A New Complete Edition. 
The 22 Novels of the Set contain all the Novels, Short Stories, Sketches, Essays, 
ete., and are strongly bound in a tasteful green cloth, with lettering and back 


design in gold and all edges gold. Each volume has a handsome frontispiece illus- 
tration in half-tone. 


The Balance of the Cost may be paid at your Conveni- 
ence in Small Monthly Subscriptions. 


Replace old, incomplete and worn-out sets with this really worthy new complete 
edition; and in choosing books for Christmas giving, choose The Phoenix Dickens. 


Write for full particulars, or see the books at our Show Room 
‘3 & 4 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


A Smail First Payment Secures Complete oy Half Set. I 


A DIO 
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RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LT 
RAPHAEL HOUSE, MOORFIELDS, E. 


THE BOOKS FOR ALL LOVERS OF DICKENS.| 


CHARACTER SKETCHES 
FROM DICKENS 


Compiled with Foreword by the late 
B. W. Mavgz, Editor of ‘ The Dickensian.”’ 


With introduction by KATE PERUGINI 
(Charles Dickens’ daughter). 


30 Colour Plates by HAROLD COPPING. 


pat Sere 
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146 pp. Letterpress. 
Each in a handsome box. 


Lovers of Dickens, and what thousands there are, 
will welcome this splendid volume, so beautifully 
illustrated with 30 full-page Colour Plates by the 
well-known artist, Mr. Harold Copping, and com 
piled by the late Mr. B. W. Matz, who has written 
an interesting introductory preface to each of the 
works here illustrated, and for every picture has 
selected the appropriate extracts from the novels. 


The human element in this delightful volume 
finds sympathetic expression in the introduction 
which his daughter, Mrs. Kate Perugini, has 
specially written for this publication. In this, 
we are led behind the scenes and into the sanctum 
in which Charles Dickens created his masterpieces , 


RAPHAELTUOK &SONSUS 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Top. Size 8 by 10}. Price 15/- net 
Edition De Luxe (Limited to 1000 copies). Each copy numbered and signed 
Mr. Harold Copping, the late Mr. B. W. Matz, and the Publishers. 


Gilt top, silk register and head band, size 9 by 11}. Handsomely Bound, 35/-1 
In beautiful Leather Binding, £2 2s. Od. net. ; 


DICKENS’ DREAM CHILDREN 


” 


DICKENS’ >. 
}OREAM CHILDREE 


The ‘Golden Treasury Library. By Mary Ant 

DickeNs and others, Illustrated’ by Harotp Cort 

288 pp. letterpress, with many black and white illustrat 

Six full-page Colour Plates. Crown 8vo. Handso: 
bound in Cloth, bevelled boards, gold blocked. 

Price 3/6 

CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM DICKENS 

The ‘‘ Raphael House’? Library, By Mary AN 

Dickens and others. Illustrated by Harotp Cop! 


144 pp. letterpress. 12 full-page Colour Plates. Pict 
Boards, Cloth Back, Crown 4to. Price 5/- 


STORIES OF CHILDREN FROM DICKE 


The ‘Treasure House ”’ Library. By Mary AN 


D 


= —t | Dickens and others. Illustrated by Harotp Cop 
ta 108 pp. letterpress, Six full-page Colour Plates, 
: 7 by 9. Pictorial Boards, Cloth Back. Price 3 /€ 


CHRISTMAS CAROL 


The “Golden Treasury” Library 


258 pp. Letterpress. 6 full page By Cuartes Dickens. Illustrated by Harotp Cop 
Colour Plates, Crown 8vo. en pp. Monotone Illustrations. “Artistic Deco 
Price 3/6 net, oard Cover, size 7h by 93. Price 5/- 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONI 
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A UNIQUE SERIES OF 


TEEN DICKENS COACHING PICTURES 


Painted by A. LUDOVICI. 


Color Facsimiles reproduced by our famous “ Oilette’’ Process. 
# These wonderful Coaching subjects depict some of the best known incidents in Charles Dickens’s 
tal works. Wonderfully reproduced in colour, full of interest and vigour and exquisite in 
mtmanship these delightful pictures have achieved a reputation that will live for all time. 

All sixteen Pictures are issued in two sizes. 
Preture, 204 by 12. Size of Paper, 29 by 24 ins. ... mee aoe 36/- per Set of Four. 
“Picture, 12 by 63. Size of Paper, 18 by 13 ins. ot ane ae 10/- per Set of Four. 


. 3. Nicholas Nickleby’s Departure for No. 6. Mr. Pecksniff leaves for London. 
Dotheboys Hall. (From Set-No. 1.) (From Set No. 2.) 


9. David Copperfield bids farewell to the No. I4. The Pickwickians leave the Golden 
Micawber Family. (From Set No. 3.) Cross for Rochester. (From Set No. 4.) 
SET 14 SiS). 
The Meeting of Pip and Estella in the No. 9. David Copperfield bids farewell to the 
Inn Yard. Micawber Family. 


No. 10. Mr. Pecksniff and the Miss Pecksniffs’ 


David Copperfield arrives in London. 
PP return from London. 


Nicholas Nickleby’s Departure for Dothe- | No, 11, Mr. Pickwick and his Friends arrive at 
boys Hall. the Blue Lion, Muggleton. 

Mr. Pickwick, his Friends and Mr, Alfred | No, 12. Nicholas Nickleby on the road .to 
Jingle start for Rochester. Dotheboys Hall. 


SET 2 SET 4. 
David Copperfield on his way to School. | No. 13- ae ang a First Sight of 
Mr. Pecksniff leaves for London. No, 14. The Pickwickians leave the Golden 


» Electi 4 Cross for Rochester. 
Scr tocron at eatazews il No. 15. Tom Pinch departs to seek his Fortune. 
On the Road to Dingley Dell. No. 16. The Pickwickians arrive at Eatanswill. 
P es DICKENS CHARACTER STUDIES 
er the original paintings by Harold Copping. Reproduced in our famous ‘‘ Oilette ’’? Process. 


572. Waiting for “haere to Turn Up. No. 8576. Peggoty and Little Emily. 

Bao, - bem so’ ’umble.”’ a. mee, ace aren! 

574. ‘ Barkis is willin’.”’ No. 8577. The Pickwick Club. 

579. The Two Wellers. No. 8578. Little Nell and her Grandfather. 


Size of Picture, 11} by 8. Size of Mount, 19 by 14 ins. 2/- each. 
SET OF FOUR DICKENS CHARACTER STUDIES 
Size of Picture, 84 by 6. Size of Paper, 14} by 10 ins. 6/- per Set of Four. 
Series 4094, Mrs. Gamp and Petsy Prig. Trotty Veck and his daughter Meg. 
Oliver asks for more. Little Nell. 


To be obtained from all Art Dealers and Stationers 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD., 
i Raphael House, Moorfields, London, fees 
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CHRISTMAS j ! DINGLEY DEL 


VISIT 
The Dickens House Curiosity Sho 


in the 


Dingley Dell Kitchen 


November 19th—December 19th 
CHRISTMAS, 1928 
GIFTS 


Fine Selection Usual Price: 
China Pictures Playing Cards 
Books Busts Plaques 
Puzzles Calendars Lamp Shades. 
etc: etc. etc 


SPECIAL SALE OF TOASTING FORKS 


CHARACTERS, 3/3, 3/6, 4/3 
DICKENS, 5/- 
DICKENS HOUSE, 4/- 
“I tell you what ; I'll have a look round 


for satisfaction’s sake.” —BENj AMIN 
(“The Battle of Life.’’) 


If you cannot call send your order by post. 
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| IN AID OF THE DICKENS HOUSE, | 
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BOOKS 


lew and Second Hand Dickensiana 


Please state wants. Enquiries made for any book free of charge. 
New books on any subject supplied. All communications receive 
prompt attention 


H D A V 7 Downton Avenue, 
é ; IS, LONDON, 3. W.2 
*Phone STREATHAM 5885 


SSR 6 SL GB 6 8 Bb BR GB 6 8 6 3 6 ssp 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


17th, 18th and 19th Centuries English Literature, Early 
Printed Books, Curious and Out of the Way Books, 
Art, Occult, and General Literature. 
A really interesting Catalogue post free. 
FIRST EDITIONS OF DICKENS ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
IT will always purchase contemporary editions of 17th, 
18th, and 19th Centuries Authors. 


C. HOWES, 44 EVERSFIELD PLACE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, ENG. 
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VALTER T.SPENCER, 


27 New Oxford Street, 
ablished 1884. London, W.C.1 


Has by far the largest stock of 
RST EDITIONS of the WORKS of CHARLES 
DICKENS offered for sale in the World. 
cluding Presentation Copies, Manuscripts, Hundreds 
his Autograph Letters, many Personal Relics and a 
mber of Pieces of Furniture from Gads Hill, etc. 


he See fe 6 he Ft 8 Fe te ee 


Banker’s Cheque wholly filled in and signed by him, 
sent post free on receipt of £2-0-0. 
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COSTUMES O 
HIRE ork mane To orve 


FOR ALL 

DICKENSIAN & OTHER: 
PLAYS, ALSO FOR TA 

LEAUX, FANCY DRES) 
BALLS, PAGEANTS, &a 


SPECIAL TERMS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


| WIGS 
MAKE-UP 
aN G6 REQUISITES 


TE 


GERRARD 02 
WRITE TO 02 


CHAS. H. FOX, L™. 


THEATRICAL, HISTORICAL AND 
FANCY DRESS, COSTUMIERS & WIGS 
ACRE HOUSE, 72 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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BOB CRATCHIT’S CHRISTM 
After the O» Zeinal t; 


AS DINNER 
Y Harold Coppine 


WINTER 


Drawn by] [Ruth Whittaker 

1e Lord Hewart, the Lord Chief Justice of England, will 
umortal propose the Toast of the Immortal Memory of Dickens 
emory. at the Birthday Celebration Dinner on February 7th 


next, at the Piccadilly Hotel, London. The President, 
r Charles C. Wakefield, Bt., will be in the chair. 
* x 


* cy * 
hich Side Mr. C. HK. Bechhofer Roberts, hitherto known as 
olatry ? “ Ephesian,” the writer of two laudatory biographies of 


living statesmen, having sought a change of occupation, 

s written what he calls an historical novel, in which the private life 
Dickens is made subject to gross travesty of fact, the novelist being 
inted as a hypocrite, a libertine, “ selfish, grasping, vulgar, vain,” 
thout a single redeeming virtue. 
Dickens needed no champion to defend him against an enemy like 
. Roberts. The novelist’s surviving son refused to be drawn into 
y answer to such a worthless contribution to biography, and so give 
» author the further publicity he was seeking. Before then, the 
ckens Fellowship, learning the true nature of the book, had decided 
it silence was the best course to adopt. 
The Dickensian, however, cannot altogether ignore ‘‘ Ephesian” and 

book, because there will come a day when even this ridiculous 
duction will be a matter of curiosity, and a principal purpose of 
$ magazine is to serve as a repository of all Dickensian lore and 
ypenings. 
‘or our own part, in making an estimate of the personal character 
Dickens, we prefer to pin our faith to the opinions of those who 
t him in daily concourse; only such opinions count. 

* * * * * 


‘Ephesian” is quite welcome to his side idolatry; we prefer ours. 
B 
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OPINIONS 
THAT COUNT 


FROM MEN WHO 
KNEW DICKENS 4 
CARLYLE. 
6TH JUNE, 1844. (In a letter 
we to Forster) : See 
THE GOOD I truly love Dickens ; THE GENTLE! 
(Carlyle) and discern in the inner (Carlyle) 

man of him a tone of real 
music which struggles to express itself as it may, in these be 
wildered, stupefied, and indeed very crusty and distracted days- 
better or worse. This which makes him in my estimation one in 
thousand. 

lltx June, 1870. (Jn a letter to Forster) : 

No death since 1866 (Mrs. Carlyle’s) has fallen on me with such 
stroke. No literary man’s hitherto ever did. The good, the gentk 
high gifted, ever-friendly and noble Dickens,—every inch of him a 
honest man. 

4TH Juty, 1870: 

It is almost thirty years since my acquaintance with him began 
and on my side, ] may say, every new meeting ripened it int 
more and more clear discernment of his rare and great worth as 
brother man ; a most cordial, sincere, clear-sighted, quietly decisiv 
just and loving man: till at length he had grown to such 
recognition with me as I have rarely had for any man of my tim 

SerRJEANT BALLANTYNE (Diary, 1838) : 

There was a brightness and geniality about him that greatl 
fascinated his companions, his laugh was so cheery, and he seemé 
so thoroughly to enter into the feelings of those around. He told 


mn 


story well and never prosily ; he was a cay 
tal listener, and in — | conversation was not: 
the slightest degree dictatorial. 

Lorp Macautay, 1842 : 


... Dickens, whom 
think both a man of 
hearted man, in spite 
Re he is a good 


I know, and whom 
genius and a goo 
of some faults of tas 
man and a man of re 


JAMES Payn, 1884: Pe, 
I have never met a ee sath ed 


man more natural 
more charming. He i never wasted time 


commonplaces— HIGH GIFTED. though a lively talk 
he never uttered a (Carlyle) platitude—and what 
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had to say he said as if 

he meant it. 

Epmunp Yates, 1884 : 

For one holding a posi- 
tion so unique in the 
world, he was wonder- 
fully modest ; and while 
he always quietly and 

unostentatiously asserted * 

his own dignity, I never 

Z saw the smallest appear-  — 

ER FRIENDLY ance of “putting on NOBLE DICKENS 
Carlyle airs.’ : dé : 
ee What he was to the ie 

world, the world knows: to me he was the most charming of 

companions, the kindest of friends. 

AROUS STONE (Syeech) : 

I knew him for twenty years—twenty of the longest years of my 
life. When my good father died he left me a splendid legacy; the 
friendship of Charles Dickens, a more precious inheritance than the 
wealth of a multi-millionaire. What that has been to me in forming 
my life it would be difficult for me to say to you. His enormous 
influence upon a child, a young man in his growing age and then a 
man in maturity, was such that it could not help being a most 
important factor in the formation of that fortunate individual. It 
was so in my Case. 

L. Motiey : 

He dresses at dinner in exactly the same uniform which every 
man in London, or the civilised world, is bound to wear. I mention 
this because I had heard that he was odd and extravagant in his 
sostume. I liked him exceedingly. We sat next to each other at 
‘able, and I found him genial, sympathetic, agreeable, unaffected, 
with plenty of light easy talk and touch-and-go fun, without any 
ffort or humbug of any kind. 

ARLES KENT, 1870 : 

Among his friends and intimates, no great author has ever been 
nore truly or more tenderly loved. 
ANCHARD JERROLD, 1870: 

“Who knew him best and closest saw how little he would ever 
yroduce to the outer world of the bright, chivalrous, engaging and 
leep and tender heart that beat within his bosom. 


. 


EVERY INCH OF HIM AN HONEST MAN (Carlyle) 
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Lapy PoLiock : f é ’ 
Charles Dickens was, and is to me, the ideal of friendship. 
* * * * % 
T. A. TROLLOPE : 
He was perhaps the largest-hearted man I ever knew. I thi 
he made a nearer approach to obeying the divine precept, love t 
neighbour as thyself, than one man in a hundred thousand. Dicke 
hated a mean action or a mean sentiment as one hated somethi 
that is physically loathsome to the sight and touch. And he cou 
be angry, as those with whom he had been angry did not ve 
readily forget. 
ci aK * * * 
His Side. As a novel simply, “ This Side Idolatry ” is so poor 
piece of work that but for the fact that its characte 
were real people, and famous people at that, all mentioned by nan 
it is absolutely certain that it would not have received five-line notic 
in two per cent. of our newspapers. 

Mr. Roberts, when writing of Dickens as a hypocrite, by whose sit 
Pecksniff appears as simple and honest as Tom Pinch, must have ha 
his tongue in his cheek. His only desire was for truth, he says, ai 
in order to find it he has gone raking in muck-heaps instead of alon 
the sunlit banks of the River of Life. When the author of a cow 
of adulatory biographies of living men, suddenly proclaims an ove 
whelming desire for truth, and then settles down to besmirch #1 
good name of the most beloved Englishman of a century, then | 
must not complain if his motives are suspect. , 

Mr. Roberts claims to have painted a ‘* complete picture ” of Dicke 
after years of research ; all he has searched for is the evil; all he h 
done is to put the dross into the book and the gold into his pocket; 

As Mr. J. W. T. Ley rightly says in the ‘“ Western Mail,” if 
crudest stunt journalist could do with any great man what he h 
done with Dickens. You just ignore the amenities and sit down wi 
a bottle of muddy ink before you and search for the worst implicatio 
in everything. Thus you produce a volume which is certain of plen 
of free advertisement, for which you cynically express thanks.” 

x * * * ** 


Our Side. The Dickens we love is the writer of books ; his priva 

life is of purely secondary consideration. No sa 
Dickensian ever regarded Dickens the man as a saint. In spite | 
what “ Kphesian” may say to the contrary, Forster’s Life does n 
hide the essential facts of Dickens’s private life; his love for anoth 
girl before he met the woman he married; the affection he possess 
for Mary Hogarth; his quarrels with his publishers, and the caus 
_ which led to the separation from his wife, and the violent manifestc 
issued in his own paper and to his agent in America. It is definite 
untrue to say that these facts are withheld from the public. We m 
one in possession of all the details, but essentials have not be 

idden. : 


It may be true that Forster wrote as a loving friend of Dicker 
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ay be true that he did not emphasise his friend’s faults; it is 

that his knowledge of the early love affair was incomplete: but 
n we talk about Forster treating Dickens as a hero, is it illogical to 

that the very fact is particularly strong proof of the falsity of Mr. 
erts’s allegations ? For no person knew Dickens so well as Forster 
*w him. There was not an act in Dickens’s private life from the 

n of popularity till the end in 1870, of which Forster was not 
re; scarcely an act in regard to which he was not consulted. 

knowing Dickens so intimately as that, this unemotional, hard- 

lease, even forbidding man, still loved, and indeed worshipped him. 

* K Ee * 2 

e's. The unanimity of the newspapers of the British Isles 
left Mr. Roberts in no doubt as to what the people of 

kens’s own land think of him. The critics, representing the great 

lic which has been cheered and comforted by the genius of Dickens, 

ve dealt effectively with him, as the following extracts will show. 

K. Cuesterton in The Illustrated London News : 

If he had thought more about one fireside, and less about a 
housand, he would have been a happier man. But he was not a 
iollow man, or a false man, or a corrupt and cruel man; and 
inybody who suggests that he was, is talking sensational nonsense. 
(nd there is just one thing to be added to our appreciation of his 
eal strength and weakness. Nobody else has been thus intoxicated 
yy such fame, simply because nobody else has achieved such fame. 

. . There has never been a popular author since Dickens. There 
ave been best-sellers who were read and despised, and famous 
uthors who were respected and not read. But Dickens really was 
n author, in the sense of acreator. And Dickens really was famous, 
jot like Mr. Osbert Sitwell, but like Napoleon. And considering 
hat our literary men do sometimes show faint signs of self-approval, 
ven as it is, we might admit in charity and common-sense that 
70d alone knows what they might be like if they had ever drunk as 
Jickens drank of the cup of the glory of this world. 

* x x * x 


3. Prrestiey in The Saturday Review : 

Strictly speaking, there has not been a famous writer since Dickens. 
Iverybody knows about Mr. Bernard Shaw, we say, and most people 
o know his name, but that is only because they have seen it so 
ften in the papers. Ask ninety-nine people out of every hundred 
rho John Tanner is and they will stare at you. Kipps and Mr. 
olly, Clayhanger and Henry Machin, Soames Forsyte—who are 
hese people ? Not one person in a-hundred, perhaps two hundred, 
erhaps five, could tell you, and yet we imagine that everybody 
nows Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy. . . . To understand the colossal 
ime of Dickens you have to go outside literature altogether now ; 
harlie Chaplin is the only rival worth considering. But is this 
ind of fame worth having ? Of course it is, and worth more than 
ll the statues, titles, dedications, memorials, commentators, volumes 
f So-and-so and his age, put together. 
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S. P. B. Mats in The Daily Telegraph: ; 

'  “ Ephesian ” is well known for idolatrous tendencies. Has h 
not written biographies of those two famous living men, Lor 
Birkenhead and Mr. Winston Churchill, that are very monument: 
of generous adulation ? Pelion of pean was piled on Ossa of pane 
gyric to make us realise before it was too late the essential nobilits 
of our statesmen. Perhaps in order to redress the balance “* Ephes 
ian” has now turned from the noble living to the ignoble de 
“De viventibus,” he must have said to himself, “ nil nisi bonum: 
de mortuis nil nisi malum.”.. . 

‘‘ Ephesian ” attempts to reconstruct the life-story of a Mr. Charle 
Dickens, who apparently wrote books of the quality of which w 
glean nothing. They must have been unreadable, for a more cont 
temptible cad than ‘“‘ Ephesian” portrays has seldom been taker 
even in these days for the hero of a novel. ‘‘ Ephesian ’’ has every} 
where found damnatory evidence as if he were prosecuting counsel. ... 

He is seldom allowed to open his mouth without manifesting 
himself to be a prig, a bore, a cad, a bully, a hypocrite, a snob, « 
humbug, or an ill jester. And yet he wrote Pickwick... . ; 

He is on surer ground on the other side idolatry. Let him retur 
to the more pleasurable business of praising the living. He doe‘ 
that well. The damnatory method of biography is being overdone 
‘* Be good, sweet Ephesian, and let who will be clever.” Sympathy 
is a much surer card than antipathy. This novel only makes ui 
begin, against our wills, actually to like Dickens. .. . 

* x * %* * 

ALPHA OF THE PLouGeH in The Star: 4 

I have not read it because, having read ‘‘ Ephesian’s ” previou: 
book, in which he painted Lord Birkenhead in the colours of th 
Archangel Gabriel, I came to the conclusion that it did not m ¢ 
matter what “ Ephesian”’ said about anybody. I have not nati 


4 


for another reason. Tennyson once expressed a savage indignatio 
in regard to those who pry and peep into the private lives of bette 
people than themselves. He was rejoicing that so little was know 
about Jane Austen, and went on to denounce those who made i 
their business to cut up the reputations of the famous as if the 
were “dead pigs.” I share this dislike of the scavengers of litera 
UTS ens 

There is no penalty for this sort of muck-raking. The dead hay 
no locus standi in the law courts, and may be libelled with absolut 
impunity. .. . The fact that the law cannot throw its shield o 
the dead is a reason why the living public should have some resp 
for them, and should resent the vulgar trade of blackening th 
reputations. . 

But no one has ever suggested that Dickens was a plaster sai: 
or more free from the frailties of average humanity than most of w 
If he had been he would not have enriched our literature with, 
the whole, the most magnificent legacy left to it since Shakespe 
If he had been we should not have known or cared that he h 
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isted. It was because he was, like Shakespeare, so rich in the 
i of human nature, so charged with its emotions, so subject to 
fevers and impulses, so sensitive to its visions and its temptations 
at he was able to create that vast imaginative world that seems 
ore vivid than life itself... . Let us thank God that the great sun 
Dickens shines for ever in our heavens. And let ‘“ Ephesian ” 
vote himself to painting another halo about the brows of Lord 
rkenhead. 
* ok * * * 
ES AGate in The Daily Chronicle: 
The mind of that interpreter of the English middle-classes, of us 
o write and you who read, was in its essence noble, as certainly 
his heart was big, and any memoir or study whose total implication 
ggests the contrary is not a contribution to biography but a 
ricature and a skit, in vulgar parlance, a “‘ taking-off.” 
‘Dickens’s vices are over and done with; his virtues endure. And 
‘is these, his constant virtues, which, as was written of old Duncan, 
Will plead like angels trumpet-tongued against the deep damnation 
that taking-off.”’ 
... To set down the exact truth about a Dickens may be difficult 
» the point of impossibility. But if there must be error, then let 
be the error of glorification and not belittlement. To put it less 
riously, to give us the very Dickens demands the very dickens of 
biographer. 
But I am inclined to think that it is not I who am the judge in 
is matter. Nor is it you, reader. The jury live not in our world 
it in another. They are between covers, and among their names 
yu will find those of Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, the brothers 
veeryble, Tiny Tim, Miss Flite, Boythorne, Agnes Wickfield, 
ora, Ham, Peggotty, Joe Gargery and Smike. And if the novelist 
yjects to that jury another can be empanelled. 
x x * * *k 
'. Benson in The Spectator : 
He has studied all Dickens’s failures and defects, his vanity, his 
lfishness, his greed for money, his boisterous fooleries, and out of 
ese and these alone he has constructed a cad and a bounder 
thout any trait that is not repulsive and contemptible. Never 
ce in these pages does Dickens appear other than a vulgar idiotic 
oist. . . . Never does Mr. Roberts attempt to reproduce a spark of 
ickens’s charm, or of his impetuous compassions and liberalities, 
d by the complete omission of such his Charles Dickens is a puppet 
10 bears no real resemblance to the man after whom he was named. 
x * x x * 
RLES WELLS in The Bristol Times and Mirror: 
“Never marry a man of genius” is old advice to a woman. 
ckens was a man of genius, and had many of the faults of a man of 
nius, one being an inordinate appetite for praise and the limelight. 
+ married an ordinarily nice woman. . . . She was an excellent wife 
the home, and a good mother of ten children, but she was not the 
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right wife for Charles Dickens. He was a nervy creature. . . .B 
his wife could not appreciate him, so there were misunderstandi 
words, and sulkings, and wilful little absences on his part. . . . F 
stood the bickering and the strained relationship as long as he coul 
and then came the separation. 
ba 7 a * 
ALAN Porter in The Spectator : 

In Dickens’s everyday life he showed energy, courage and a de 
sense of responsibility. He did not show perfect skill, affection « 
understanding, and his private life was no such enduring creatid 
as his novels. His strength went elsewhere. Common life aveng 
itself on him by his unhappiness; as it does upon any man wh 
gives it insufficient devotion. But an attempt to persuade us th | 
on the whole he was worse than others is ludicrous. Plenty of ma 
have been unfortunate in their married lives without even produei 
works of genius to justify them. 

* a x * * 
Sripney Darx in London Opinion : 

If Dickens himself was sometimes bad-tempered, the world know 
that he overworked ; as a matter of fact, he worked himself into 
early grave. Doubtless he was not the easiest man to live wit! 
Great artists can hardly ever be comfortable housemates. . . . It is: 
hazardous adventure to marry a man who lives on his nerves. © 

* * * * * * 
Sytvia Lynp in John o’ London’s Weekly : 

There is really nothing to be said in favour of this novel. He: 
was a brilliant opportunity for an historical novelist, a study of th 
change from Regency to Victorian standards which took place i 
Dickens’s lifetime and which Dickens in many ways person 
typified. “ Ephesian ” has missed it however. - 

His novel is a travesty of life in general, no less than of Dickens 
life in particular. Any liveliness it has it owes to David Copperfieh 
any interest to Forster’s biography. , 

* ** . * * 
J.C. Squire in The Observer : 

The principal events recorded in Forster’s life are painstaking’ 
transcribed ; all the principal characters are mentioned. But 
handling is as feeble as could be. Did we not know that a v 
great man was being libelled, we should find the book unreadabl 
but caddishness, of course, is always unreadable. All the racine 
and courage of Charles Dickens is here reduced to dullness 51 
speech everywhere is the speech of a puppet who is merely goi 
through certain prescribed motions. It is an intolerably fee 
book ; utterly unworthy of the immense amount of attention w 
has been given to it merely because, in one place, it blasphe 
against one of the British public’s gods. 

tt % * * * 
Artuur Fincu in The Daily Mirror: 


His critic, concentrating on minor weaknesses of character, igno 
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he fact that not only did Charles Dickens contribute immortal 
terature to this country, but he removed many social abuses 
hrough his love of justice and truth. 

Instead of remembering that it was he who pilloried the Bumbles, 
he Sarah Gamps and the Stigginses of a former generation, the 
ttacker magnifies qualities of selfishness and vulgarity which are 
herent and excused in most men. 

* * * aK * 
NARD Wootr in The Nation and The Atheneum: 
He has written a vulgar, stupid and boring book... . To vamp 
p a life of Dickens out of this material and call it a novel is legitimate 
ookmaking, according to modern standards, but to treat the result 
$ an explanation of the life and character of Dickens, or on the 
ther hand as a libel on his memory, is really absurd. . . . Dickens 
as violently generous and acutely sensitive. And the adverbs are 
mportant ; they point to one of his characteristics which, more than 
iny other, made him what he was—his demonic energy. .. . It 
made him weep for the sufferings of the fallen and send a poor girl 
© jail for using foul language; quarrel with his friends; wear 
audy waistcoats; talk at the top of his voice, behave rowdily at 
3roadstairs, and flirt with young ladies. It made him an old man 
yefore he was fifty, and killed him at fifty-eight. It made him write 
[he Cricket on the Hearth and create Little Nell. But also it made 
um write The Pickwick Papers before he was twenty-five, and 
reate that astonishing world in which we meet Mr. Micawber and 
Mr. Pecksniff. 

x x x x x 

P. O’Connor in T.P.’s Weekly: 

The words which this writer puts into her (Mrs. Dickens’s) mouth 
vere perfectly impossible to her; they are in violent contradiction 
vith her entire attitude in this most unfortunate tragic conflict 
yetween her and her husband. Mrs. Dickens was gentle, dignified, 
eticent ; I have never heard of an occasion on which she made any 
omplaint to an outsider of Dickens’s conduct towards her ; either 
he held her tongue altogether, or if she made any allusion to her 
usband it was in terms of affection. However he might change, 
he never changed; of course, she suffered, but she suffered in 
lence and with dignity, and with unabated admiration and affection 
or her husband. . . . So far as the personal character of Dickens is 
oncerned, he remains still the great and almost the first apostle of 
ity for all tragedies of the world, of sympathy above all others for 
he disinherited and the poor. Laws innumerable have been passed 
mee his time, and wrongs that were possible to the poor of his 
ay are impossible now. Parliaments and Ministers and Parties 
ave carried out the legislation which has produced this enormous 
nprovement in the conditions of the poor in our land, but it was 
harles Dickens who inspired them all. They created the letter of 


ne law, he created the spirit. 
RN ee ie ae 
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Rozgert Lynp in The Daily News: ; 
Last Friday Messrs. Mills and Boon published a novel callec 
“This Side Idolatry,” by ‘‘ Ephesian,”’ in which the author seem 
to have borrowed some of the blacking from the warehouse in whieh 
Dickens spent such months of misery as a child of 12, and to hay: 
spread it with a tar-brush over Dickens’s reputation. It was & 
book which did not tell us many new facts about Dickens, but whieh 
for the most part put the worst possible construction on the fact: 
that we already knew. If Dickens looked over a hedge, ** Ephesian ” 
in the ecstasy of his suspicion rushes to the conclusion that he wa 
stealing a horse. Most people, on reading the novel, resented t 
as children would resent an attack on the character of a favou 
uncle who for years had loaded them with gifts and kindnesses. 
Dickens, in his novels, has lavished gifts and kindnesses on three 
generations of readers. He is a universal benefactor, and, if ¢ 
universal benefactor is not essentially a good and noble man, then 
there are no good men on earth to-day. This is a truth so certain 
that no amount of “evidence” to the contrary could shake it’ 
The life of Dickens can only be written in the light of what we know 
about him through the novels. New facts, documents, letters ané 
so forth have to be interpreted in this light, and not in the “ private 


detective ” mood of the psycho-analyst. 
a * * bo * 


E. B. Ossorn in The Morning Post : 

Like his persons and episodes, Dickens was a bit exaggerate 
And Mr. Roberts in his novel exaggerates his exaggeratedness. . 
I find this fictitious Dickens a detestable creature—a bounder anc 
a braggart and a hypocrite, the most exuberant egotist I have e 
met in a story. The imaginary conversations, which fill the bo 
are quite incredible. Where, for example, is Mr. Robert’s authori 
for the horrible, final flare-up between Dickens and his wife ? 

But no fair-minded person, with any knowledge of the evidence 
can accept such hysterical stuff as history. The legal maxim, “ T 
greater the truth, the greater the libel,” does not in the least apph 
to this crude and cruel caricature. 

af * * ES 3 
Tue Datry TeLeararn (Leading Article) : . 

... There are perhaps worshippers who believed in a Dickens w 
was a glorified Father Christmas, or a Brother Cheeryble of geni 
a blameless and ever benign philanthropist. Of course, the 
man was not like that, or rather that was only one of the part 
which he liked to play. He was equally capable of violent prejudic 
animosities, and unjustifiable injuries. Irritable, traditionally, 
the race of authors. Dickens had as thin a skin as any of the 
His life was full of quarrels. Publishers, no doubt, are the natu 
enemies of authors, but Dickens had a good deal more than 
average share of wars upon those who dared sell his books. Th 
were outbreaks against his own relations, who certainly were tryl 
He could not endure his father-in-law. The faithful Forster, w 
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s himself no man of peace, went through tremendous explosions. 
e cannot resist the evidence that Dickens was apt to feel injured, 
d when he did feel injured to be violent in expressing his rage. 
put it more charitably, he was a man of excitable nature and 
ense imagination, and he would have been a miracle if he had 
t become an egotist. . . . 
Yet the judgment made many years ago may stand yet: ‘ Of 
the great writers since Scott, Dickens is the man to whom the 
rid owes most gratitude,” for none has done so much to make 
e world merry, to bring good cheer into men’s lives, to wake 
mpathy for suffering, and to bring comfort to the poor and the 
ak. If ever a man was on the side of the angels, if ever a man 
d the right to claim that he, in his measure, had striven to ‘‘ exalt 
e humble and meek,” it was Charles Dickens. 
‘Dairy Matt (Leading Article) : 
There has been one good result of the unhappy affair of “ Ephes- 
n’s”’ book on Dickens. It has served to make apparent the warm 
fection that the British nation still feels, not only for the great 
imorist’s works, but also for the man himself... . 
It would be possible to urge in defence of Dickens that, whatever 
s possible private failings, gratitude for his work, which alone 
ncerns the outside world, would far outweigh them. But there 
not need for such an apology. The prosecution has presented its 
dictment in a form that gives no opportunity for the exact and 
yorous examination of evidence that alone can satisfy the demands 
justice. In those circumstances the jury of the British nation 
smisses the charge without calling on the other side, holding that 
ere is no case to answer. 
Srar (Leading Article) : 
So many millions of people have had their heart-strings touched 
the works of Charles Dickens that it is natural that there should 
great indignation at the book “‘ This Side Idolatry. . . . It is with 
mething of a shock that after Dickens has been dead nearly sixty 
ars an unknown writer has been collecting every scrap of malicious 
ssip and pretending it is history. He does not write Dickens’s 
graphy, but he puts all this mass of malice into conversations 
lich he admits are wholly imaginary, and calls it a novel. He 
s the assurance to say that his “conversations” are “ well 
thenticated,” when the truth is they are not authenticated at all. It 
ry be that some resemblance to some of them may be found in the 
erooms through letters which contained a modicum of gossip, or 
rough their author’s hasty reflections, but this is not what we 
ould call ‘‘ authenticated.” . . . Charles Dickens, like other men, 
d his faults, but it isan outrage that they should be dealt with thus. 
* x * * cS 


SING Post (Leading Article) : 
The reputation of Charles Dickens can be left to look after itself. 
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It is not on such evidence as this that the world will change 1 

attitude of reverence for a great genius, whose rich legacy to t 

world, and not his private life, is the thing that matters to posterit 
* * 7% * ae 


Puncu (An Epistle to an Ephesian, from Corinthian) : 

I do not envy you your feelings when, after a few years ha 
passed, you come to look back upon it. You will then realise th: 
it is no laurel for a young writer to find delight in smirching t 
escutcheon and diminishing the stature of one of the noblest am 
most generous of his predecessors in the art and craft of letters. 
will be no comfort to you then to be known as the traducer of t 
great genius, this source of national pride, the magician who cre 
and peopled a new world of warm-heartedness and laughter, a 
who—whatever his private griefs and perplexities, even agonie 
may have been—in his courageous public life of industry am 
astounding energy fought always for Charity and the Right. 

* * ok * * 


Tue JEWISH GUARDIAN: ; 
The immortal memory of Charles Dickens ! An odd subject fi 
a Day of Atonement leader! Yet, if justice to man and gratitua 
to God are parts of the message of that Day, then we may tum 
from the general to the particular, and try to do justice to tk 
memory, and to give thanks for the genius, of one great man wh 
has been affronted in a recent publication. 3 
No intelligent man or woman could read ** This Side Idolatry ” an 
believe that its pinchbeck hero, with his meannesses, his vanitie 
his effusions, could have written aerow of great books or drawn: 
gallery of immortal characters. Least of all could he deduce fro) 
that Dickens the noble and tender-hearted man, who, whatever 
domestic impatience of tedious and unnecessary trials, could i 
suffer in silence public wrongs. b 
When we break our Fast on Monday evening, we shall do we 
confound this unkind book by drinking a toast to the immo 
memory of Charles Dickens, the champion of the poor and 
oppressed. : 
* * * * * q 
TABLET : . 
That the vogue of Dickens has been too wide and too long, wi 
regrettable effects on modern English literature, may be true. 
true it be, ‘‘ Ephesian ”’ may find that he has done more harm th: 
good to his cause by an attack which is sure to give Dickens a 
lease of life. Notwithstanding his admitted faults, Charles Dicke 


was bigger and finer than the mean philogynist limned 
“ Ephesian.” 


* * * * Co 

THE SPHERE: 
Having grossly overpraised the living, “ Ephesian ” has now 
the guise of a novelist, turned his attention to belittling the d 
.. . Mr. Sinclair Lewis, whose printed recommendation appear 
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e jacket of the book, refers to ‘‘ Ephesian’s” “ profound labour 
. . years of hard research.” What have these years resulted in ? 
novel which is not a novel, a life which is not a life, a book which 
ul, perhaps, rank as a literary curiosity. . . . Critics far better 
structed than I have challenged Mr. Roberts’s accuracy as a 
iographer, and will write large books to refute what, from its very 
orm, is elusive and difficult of refutation. In this way the book 
ay achieve a spurious immortality in footnotes. But the author 
alls it a novel, and as such I regard it and dismiss it. 

x x * x * 
SCOTSMAN : | 
It is difficult to reconcile the wholehearted adoration that Edin- 
urgh had for Charles Dickens with the ugly presentation of him... 
S a cad, a coxcomb, a snob, and a vain effeminate snob. It was 
idinburgh citizens’ detestation of anything in the nature of a poseur 
hat made them look so unfavourably on Robert Louis Stevenson, 
nd therefore it is most unlikely that they would forgive faults in 
in Englishman which they would deprecate in a Scotsman. We 
ire as a town notoriously undemonstrative, and yet our grandmothers 
nd grandfathers lionised Dickens on his many visits to Edinburgh 
is even Scott and Burns were not. If he had been merely a brilliant 
1ovelist it is unlikely that canny Scots would have let themselves 
vax quite so enthusiastically, but in any case the fact remains 
inaltered that between his first visit in 1841 and his last in 1869, 
Ydinburgh openly adored him. 


1 K ** * ok 


_ Jounson on Dickens in Truth : 

Sir, he is no idol of mine. I see in the man Dickens a great and 
m the whole noble character, which is, however, marred by some 
mnominous defects. But, Sir, his nobilities far exceed his ignominies. 
ind any writer that sets out to exhibit him, whether in the 
orm of straightforward biography or biographical fiction, should see 
o it that both aspects of the man are blended in due proportion. 
Yow this, Sir, is precisely what ‘“‘ Ephesian” has not done. He 
ets out with the preconcerted notion that his subject was an odious 
umbug and interprets all that he ever did, said, or wrote in the 
yorst possible sense in order to justify that preconception. This is 
ot character-painting ; it is character-smudging. Never, I believe, 
ir, was a littler book written by a littler man about a great one. 
sut, Sir, in so doing he has loosed a boomerang. In trying to 
onvince us of Dickens’s littleness he has chiefly succeeded in con- 
incing us of his own. 

3 REFEREE : 

Read Dickens to understand what Dickens was. His own works 
re sufficient refutation of these pitiful scandals about his private 
fe. Not only his humour, but his pity, his love for all humanity, 
is hatred of wrong, his passionate pleading for the oppressed, 
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have made Charles Dickens the greatest prose writer that Englanc 
ever bred. 
* % ce * * 
Tue British WEKLY : 

Dickens was always giving himself away; he was too impetuous 
to be a hypocrite, consequently all his weaknesses are known, ano 
it does not matter two straws who tells all the worst of him so long 
as he as honestly tells all the best of him. 

* ok 7 8 % 


THE OBSERVER : oa  § 
By comparison with most other historic men of imaginativy 
genius Dickens was almost a monster of innocence. He shows it it 
every book. In his own life as in his literature his heightenee 
temperament, with an extreme play of light and shadow, was th 
same. As in Disraeli’s case his fantasy was as real as other men’ 


commonplace. He had to be what he Was to write as he did. 
od * * oo 


BrrMincHaM Post: 
It will be seen, by everybody who has acquaintance with the maij 
facts of Dickens’s life, how the mole-hill has been raised into 
mountain. If the mountain were substantial, its creation woul 
still be ugly enough, and in the worst possible taste, a sure barrie 
against accepting anything that “ Ephesian”’ has said as to # 
identity of Dickens’s father and mother with Micawber and Mr. 
Nickleby, or as to the origin of his denunciations of the United States 
We have always held that the removal of Dickens from his pedests 
as a plaster saint was desirable ; but the process need not be precedeg 
by the slinging of such mud as almost to make him undistinguishabld 
xk * . ** * 
Sarurpay Review: t 
It is not our business to survey the privy concerns of the gre 
as though we were pedagogues with conduct marks to allot. Charles 
Maria, Mary, Kate, Georgina, Ellen—they have all gone. The deag 
must bury their dead. Pickwick and Pecksniff remain and a 
alive. That is what matters... . What an irony it is that ou 
generation, which prides itself on having left Victorian moralis 
far behind, should be so inflamed by the moral issue when it discusse 
the great Victorians !_ (Charles Dickens, incidentally, lived with b 
wife far longer than is fashionable nowadays.) But worse than ar 
humbug which attends our hunting of humbugs is the preoccupatic 
with personalities, about which certain knowledge is impossible eve 
if it were desirable. 


*k 2k * * * : \ 
Mancuester Crry News: | 
When we remember that Dickens was a man of high spirit, | 


generous impulses, of warm-heartedness, that he believed life 
to be enjoyed, and that for thirty years he was one of the hardes 
workers in the land, we must not expect that he never relaxed « 


declined, or that he was ever seated upon a pinnacle. If we examitl 
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the very worst that is reported of him by his severest critics, we 
find nothing much to condemn. His dandyism, his occasional 
outbreaks of temper, his alternate exhilaration and despondency, 
are not evidences of any deep-rooted vice; they simply indicate 
human nature, and every right-thinking man will view it tolerantly. 
What we strongly protest against is making books out of a man’s 
~ faults alone. That is utterly unjust. Whilst blind hero-worship 
is foolish, blatant condemnation is little less than criminal. Death, 


too, should ensure reverence. 
* * * * * 


HE Arcus (MELBOURNE) ‘(Leading article) : 

Dickens’s value is unaflected by what he was or what he did; it 
depends solely on what he wrote. Judged by that standard, what 
is wrong? There is no cleaner or more wholesome message delivered 
to the nations than Dickens’s . . . . There is one lively regret to be 
expressed, that Dickens is not now alive to put Mr. Carl Bechhofer 
Roberts into a new book. Roberts on Dickens may have its 
attractions ; Dickens on Roberts would be irresistible. 

HE Times LirERaRy SUPPLEMENT : 

The street that would hold the giants of Dickens’s humour without 
‘bursting asunder was never built by mortal hands, even in the 
uproarious Regency. And there lies the gravest charge against 
Mr. Bechhofer Roberts. A novelist may not perhaps be called on 
for chapter and verse to support his particular incidents, but some 
proportion to the known reality, some general plausibility, his 
fiction must have. And it is simply incredible that the blend of 
Uriah Heep and the Artful Dodger which “ Ephesian”’ offers us 
should have breathed life into the mighty Dickens universe. ~ 

“ This Side Idolatry,” then, must be condemned as unconvincing 
and an offence against taste... . The man who could enter into the 
souls of such demonic criminals and slaves of passion as Dickens 
created must himself have had an emotional intensity almost pre- 
@ ternatural. This is confirmed by nearly every description that has 
been left us of the electrical effect of his personality. . . . His dramatic 
spell over his audiences, his power of allaying panic, as in the 
| Staplehurst railway accident and after a gas explosion at one of his 
readings, his absurdly discussed “ hallucinations”? (which were 
(simply the enormous objectifying force of his fancy), his ability to 
make temporary recovery from grave illness by self-suggestion, the 
hypnotic therapy that he applied to John Leech in fever after a 
bathing accident, his curious telepathic dreams, were but the over- 
flow from a magazine of psychic energy that far outranges normal 
measurements. . . . Nevertheless it should temper our judgment of 
some of the unhappy passages of his career to remember that we are 
lealing with no normal mind or sensibility. Excuses have been 
made for the struggling parents, who put their child to earning in 
he blacking factory—only it was not their child, but the Pixies’. 
Thousands of young men have recovered of their Maria Beadnells ; 
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but in them it was not Dickens’s soul that was toyed with. Ill-mated 
marriages have righted themselves; but what mortal wife can 
suffice for a Dickens ? Vulgar judgment sets down his adoration of 
his young sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth, an adoration that feverishly 
pursued her spirit beyond her early grave, as morbidness or infidelity : 
but have we wings to follow Dickens into dreamland? Even the 
trait in him which seems hardest to condone, the apparent indelicaey, 
with which he based figures of ridicule on father, mother, friends: 
and even Maria—we must ever rub incredulous eyes over Flora 
Finching,—even this grows explicable when we consider how harc 
it was to rein in a courser of such fiery nostrils as his imagination... 

* * o * * 


Ephesian’s Mr. Bechhofer Roberts has stated in the public press 
Inaccuracies. that he has been challenged by half a dozen “* Dicken 

authorities ’’ about incidents in his book, and has routee 
them all with quotations from Dickens’s own words which proved hi 
accuracy. When Mr. Roberts repeated this boast in “The Timeg 
Literary Supplement,’’ Mr. J. W. T. Ley wrote in reply, but the Editog 
returned the letter saying that with the approaching Autumn publishim: 
season he could not afford to give the space to the controversy whic. 
would almost certainly arise. 

‘‘ Whether or no he counts me among the ‘ Dickens authorities,’ 
writes Mr. Ley, “ I do not know, and I do not think I care, but I fee 
it may be worth recording in The Dickensian that his statement - 
inaccurate. I have challenged him in the public press on incidents i 
his book, and he has made no attempt to rout me. 

“T asked Mr. Roberts why he puts words from a speech by Douglé 
Jerrold into Dickens’s mouth; I asked him why he puts whole pare 
graphs into quotation marks, thereby implying that they are extrac 
from speeches by Dickens, whereas they are nothing of the kind; 
asked him why he says that Forster went to Malvern to break 
news of her baby’s death to Mrs. Dickens, when the truth is that hi 
mission was only to bring her home, and that Dickens himself brol 
the news to her; I asked him if he had read the letter that Dicker 
sent to his wife by Forster on that occasion, and the prayer th 
accompanied the letter. I asked him other questions, and, thoug 
two months have elapsed he has not replied. Now, if you can spa 
me the space for just this once, I should like to put one more point 
‘Ephesian.’ On pages 148-149 he writes : f 


At last the miracle happened. A package arrived from [a 
enclosing half a dozen slim copies of The Posthwmous Papers of t® 
Pickwick Club: Number One, The words “ Edited by Boz” we 


printed in large letters on the green wrapper, but Seymour was 
named. 


“This is not a statement of fact. On the original wrapper ti 
words * Illustrated by R. Seymour’ appeared. Even if Mr. Robertth 
statement were true, the reflection would be on the publishers, and 
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Dickens. It is not likely that an unknown young journalist who 
ad been engaged simply to do a piece of hack work was given any 
y 1n regard to the format of the book. 
“It is easy enough to understand how Mr. Roberts came to make 
e mistake. He had evidently seen only reprints of Number One, 
hich were rendered necessary by the sudden and totally unexpected 
mand for the book, months after Seymour’s death. I have no doubt 
t that Mr. Roberts, being, like Brutus, an honourable man, will, as 
octor Johnson did on a well-known occasion, exclaim ‘ Ignorance, 
st ignorance,’ but when a man sets out to attack a public character, 
rely ignorance is the worst offence of which he can be guilty ?”’ 


* * xk x 
he Last ‘“ Ephesian ’’ may now be safely left to damn himself. 
ord. He began the attack and has been answered. There is 


no more to be said ; but “ Ephesian ” can yet have the 
al word if he can find a press still willing to give him free advertise- 
ent for a work of fiction which, without the magic name of Dickens 
tached to it, would have sunk into oblivion on the 7th September. 
he pages of The Dickensian will not be open to him for reply ; nor 
all we again refer to this unjustifiable and one-sided attack. 


“ Ephesian”’ sought to prick a bubble, but found it solid gold. 


rtraits in After this portrait in mud, Mr. Ralph Straus’s Portrait 
udandin in Pencil came as a relief, although I frankly confess I 
ncil. was prejudiced against the book before I had seen a 

copy. A journalist called at my private office one day 
ask my opinion on a four-page pamphlet of extracts, which had 
en sent round to the Press with the review copies. From this leaflet 
-ather feared we were going to have another book of scurrilous attack, 
t it would appear that this is only the publisher’s pretty way of 
suring publicity; which I greatly deplore, because Mr. Straus’s 
ok does not need any such unworthy means to ensure it getting 
aders. Mr. Straus has not set out to write a Life of Dickens, but 
ply to give a picture of him based on contemporary information. 
though it may not show deep study of the subject it is extremely 
Il written, and eminently readable, and is sure of a host of readers, 
o probably would not be attracted to a life of Dickens in any other 
y. A review of this book by Mr. Ley will be found on page 60. 
There has been a great claim made by the publishers of these two 
oks, in their notices to the Press, that they present much hitherto 
published matter. Certainly Mr. Straus has unearthed a few new 
ts of interest, but for the general reader nothing new whatever is 
esented. What, then, does it all amount to? Simply a rehash of 
e Beadnell letters, which, as I said in these notes last quarter, were 
own, published and quoted years ago; of Dickens’s own account 
his separation from his wife, printed by him in ‘* Household Words ” ; 
his letter to Forster on the same subject, printed in the Life, and 
what Dickens called his “ violated letter,” printed first in the “ New 
c 
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York Tribune’ and then here in a Life of Dickens published during, 
his lifetime. Therefore, no more, and much less than Mr. J. W. TI 
Ley put into his Annotated Forster’s Life of Dickens last spring ; anc 
I repeat now what I said then, Ley’s Annotated Forster must. be 
regarded as the standard Life of Dickens. It is a pity that this booh 
has not had greater publicity ; it could have had if Mr. Ley and hii 
publisher had chosen to inform the Press of * sensational disclosures ° 
to be found among its closely-printed thousand pages. Itis remarkable 
by the way, to find how short a memory even the great Press has 5 
one important literary newspaper which had praised Mr. Ley’s boob 
in a lengthy review actually deplored the fact, a month later, thas 
nobody had yet annotated Forster ! ! 
* * 


* * * 
The There was recently formed in New York an Americai 
American Dickens League, and through some misapprehensio} 
Dickens Sir Henry Dickens was advertised as giving it ha 
League. support. The League has no connection whateve 


with The Dickens Fellowship. Sir Henry has resigneé 

from it, as he has no desire to be connected with any Society « 

Dickens lovers, other than The Dickens Fellowship, which is a worl 

wide Society open to all. 
* 


* * a * 


A Curious A curious coincidence heralded the arrival in London ¢ 
Coincidence. Mr. P. H. Monkley, a member of the Sydney Branek 

The hotel to which he was directed being full, tH 
proprietress took him to her other establishment, and he found himses 
next door to The Dickens House! Dickens’s own life, we remembet 
was full of similar coincidences. 

ac * * ae a 

The 1929 As I was responsible for urging a branch so far from th. 
Conference. centre of things as Edinburgh, to invite the Conferene 

to be held in that charming and historic city, I feel! 
cannot too strongly urge members to make a special effort to be - 
Edinburgh round about that time, so as to join in our gatherings the: 
on May 17th, 18th and 19th. I had in mind then, and I am puttin 
it forward now as a definite proposal, that as many as possible shou: 


travel to Scotland by road, thus emulating Dickens, who traverse 
much of the same highway. } 
‘ 


7 


* * * a * 
Sir Henry Readers may have wondered why the recollections _ 
Dickens’s our Life President, promised for the September numbe 


Memories. did not appear therein. The reason was that Sir Hen: 
‘a _ thought it would secure more permanence to the subje 
if it were issued in booklet form, suitably illustrated, and that havi: 
regard to this I did not think it advisable to publish it first in 
Dickensian. The little book is a contribution to Dickensiana, whi 
I am confident no reader of The Dickensian will wish to be with 
It is handsomely produced and published by Victor Gollancz, 
price 6/-. . Watrer Dexter. 


. 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


Many merry Christmases, many happy new years, unbroken friend- 
hip, great accumulation of cheerful recollections, affections on earth, 


nd heaven at last for all of us.—Letter to Forster, 1846. 
* * * * **K 


Numerous indeed are the hearts to which Christmas brings a brief 

eason of happiness and enjoyment.—The Pickwick Papers. 
* * * * * 

How many old recollections, and how many dormant sympathies, 

oes Christmas time awaken.—The Pickwick Papers. 
* * * * * 

It is good to be children sometimes, and never better than at 
hristmas, when its mighty Founder was a child himself.— A Christmas 
arol. 

* * * * * 

I will honour Christmas in my heart and try to keep it all the year.— 

Christmas Carol. 
* * * * x 

That man must be a misanthrope indeed in whose breast something 
e a jovial feeling is not roused, in whose mind some pleasant asso- 
jiations are not awakened—hby the recurrence of Christmas.—Sketches 
y Boz. 

* * * * * 
| There seems a magic in the very name of Christmas. All is kindness 
md benevolence. Would that Christmas lasted the whole year 
hrough.—Sketches by Boz. : 

* 


* * * * 
I have always thought of Christmas time... as a good time; a 
ind, forgiving, charitable time; .. . I believe that it has done me 


ood, and will do me good, and I say; God bless it.— A Christmas 


Jarol. 
* % * * * 


Christmas comes but once a year—which is unhappily too true, for 
hen it begins to stay with us the whole year round, we shall make 
ais earth a very different place.—The Seven Poor Travellers. 

* * * * * 

Happy, Happy Christmas, that can win us back to the delusions of 

ar childish days.—The Pickwick Papers. 
* * * * * 

Fill your glass again, with a merry face and contented heart. Our 

fe on it, but your Christmas shall be merry, and your new year a 


.—Sketches by Boz. ; 
uppy one giehes by - 2 5 


It was always said of him that he knew how to keep Christmas well, 
any man alive possessed the knowledge. May that be truly said of 


;, and all of us.— A Christmas Carol. 
* * * ae * 


N earer and closer to our hearts be the Christmas Spirit, which is the 
irit of active usefulness, perseverance, cheerful discharge of duty, 


ndness and forbearance.—What Christmas is as we grow older. 
* * * * * 


You shall hold your places in our Christmas hearts, and by our 
wistmas fires—What Christmas is as we grow older. 
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DICKENS’S AUDIENCES 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS LETTERS 
DURING HIS READING TOURS 


The people were perfectly taken off their 
legs by The Chimes—started—looked at eae 
\ other—started again—looked at me—ani 
then burst into a storm of applause. _(Clif~ 
ton, 1858.) 


a * * 
Manchester last night was a splendid 
spectacle. They cheered to that extent 
' after it was over, that I was obliged te 
4 huddle on my clothes, and go back again 
‘f} (1867.) 
a * * * 


: Both Carlisle and Lancaster came out 
admirably, though I doubted both. (1861.) 
* * * 


* * 


A Liverpool audience is usually dull; but they put me on my 
mettle last night, for I never saw such an audience—no, not even 
Edinburgh. (1862.) 

* * * * * 

One man advertised in the morning paper that he would give thirty 
shillings (double) for three stalls, but nobody would sell, and he didn’? 
get in. (Liverpool, 1866.) 

* * * * * 

Last night I read Copperfield at Bury St. Edmunds to a very fina 
audience. I don’t think a word—not to say an idea—was lost. (1861... 
* * * * * 

When I went into the room at night 2500 people had paid, and more 
were being turned away from every door. The welcome they gaye 
me was astounding in its affectionate recognition . . . and fairly fo: 
once unmanned me. I never saw such a sight, or heard such a sound 
(Manchester, 1858.) 

* * * * * 
The reception at Cambridge was something to be proud of in such ¢ 


place. The colleges mustered in full force from the biggest guns to the 
smallest. (1867.) } 


* * * * * 


The people in the stalls set the example of laughing, in the mos} 
curiously unreserved way ; and they laughed with such really cordia 
enjoyment when Squeers réad the boys’ letters that the contagioz 


extended to me. For one couldn’t hear them without laughing toc 
(Dover, 1861.) 


* * * * * 4 
There was a remarkably good fellow of thirty or so, who foune 
something so very ludicrous in Toots that he could not compose himsel 
at all, but laughed until he sat wiping his eyes with his handkerchiet 
and whenever he felt Toots coming again he began to laugh and wip 
his eyes afresh. (Harrogate, 1858.) : 
* * * * * } 
Such an audience I never beheld for rapidity and enthusiasm 
(Sunderland, 1858.) 
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THE DICKENS ROAD 
tO 


EDINBURGH 


By WALTER DEXTER 


With Photographs by the Author 


In the following notes the figures following 
the names of the town represent the 
mileage from London. 


iE 


HE 1929 Conference of The Dickens Fellowship is to be held in 
Edinburgh, and I want as many members who possess motors to 
bin in a ride along the Dickens route, and to invite others to occupy 
heir vacant seats. I want car-owning members in the coast towns, in 
heltenham, Gloucester, Bedford, Nottingham, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
iverpool and Manchester, to get stimulated with the idea that this is 
ping to be a wonderful trip and a record Conference. 
The Great North Road is the finest motoring road in the kingdom : 
Ss broad way, straight lines and historic towns were made for the 
aveller’s enjoyment; and what a wealth of Dickens interest there 
the whole way! I want the coast town cars to link up with those 
om London at, say, Hatfield. At Grantham, where the first night’s 
alt will be called, I want us to meet the cars from Cheltenham, 
loucester, Birmingham and Nottingham, etc.; and then to go for- 
ard, not in procession, but each at his own will, to meet at Barnard 
astle, and then on again to Carlisle, where the cars from Liverpoo! 
nd Manchester, if they have not crossed the Pennines to join us at 
e seat of Yorkshire (School) learning, may meet us for an evening 
1at in the hospitable lounge of the Crown and Mitre Hotel. Ani so 
} Edinburgh the next day, the Conference meetings and a few day. 
the Trossachs or elsewhere before returning home. Does it noc 
und inspiring? Will you not joinin? There will be further details 
| the next issue. Meanwhile will those ready to go—car-owners or 
ot—kindly communicate with the Hon. Secretary at the Dickens 
ouse. Fix your holidays now! If you have not the time to spare 
travel by road, remember there 7s the railway, and Edinburgh is a 
ty that no man or woman with five pounds to spend, and a few days’ 
pliday to take, should fail to see. 


IL. 


HE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 


The Great North Road is replete with Dickens interest. It was 
ond only to the Dover Road in the affections of the novelist, and 
it has left its impress in his works. First and foremost perhaps 1s 
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the journey made by Nicholas Nickleby in the company of Mr. Squeers 
to Dotheboys Hall in Yorkshire, following quickly upon a journey ofi 
investigation made by Dickens himself in January, 1838, in company: 
with Hablot K. Browne, the artist who is better known as ~ Phiz.” 
A similar journey is described in The Holly Tree Inn. 

By this road Oliver Twist made his first acquaintance with London, 
entering it via Barnet and Islington, and the same road is similarly 
associated with Noah Claypole, and with Bill Sikes in his flight after 
the: murder of Nancy. The same road, too, witnessed the arrival of 
John Browdie and his bride, and saw the departure of Esther Summer 
son, Ada and Richard, for Bleak House, near St. Albans. } 


HIGHGATE (5). 

At Highgate, Mr. Pickwick carried out ‘“ unwearied researches.” 
In 1832, Dickens lodged for a time at ‘* Mrs. Goodman’s, next door tc 
the Red Lion,” which was in North Road itself ; and it was doubtless 
at this period that Dickens obtained most of the local colour of the 
road and the district’ as far as Barnet, which he used so successfully 1 
several of his books. Steerforth, Dr. Strong, David and Dora all liv 
at Highgate. In the Highgate cemetery Dickens's little daughter 
Dora Annie and his father are buried. 

“ It was still dark when we left the Peacock (Islington) . . . and we 
were rattling for Highgate Archway over the hardest ground I have 
ever heard the ring of iron shoes on,” we read in “ The Holly Tree.” 

“ At the Archway toll over at Highgate ’’ Bucket first picked u 
the trail of Lady Dedlock. 


BARNET (11). 


oe 


Karly on the seventh morn: 
ing after he had left his native! 
place, Oliver limped slowly in 
the little town of Barnet. Tha 
window-shutters were closed 
the street was empty ; not asou 
had awakened to the business 0: 
the day. . . . He sat, with bleed 
ing feet and covered with dus 
upon a door-step . . . wondering 
The Red Lion, Barnet at the great number of public 


houses.” Here he fell in wit 
the Artful Dodger. We cannot agree with those who say the “‘ sma 


public-house”” at which the couple refreshed was the j 
coaching inn, The Red Lion; “ pas other house in Bara 
tavern, large or small,” says Dickens, so we have a ver wide range 
choice. : . 
‘The Red Lion Inn on the London side of Barnet was well known té 
Dickens. _ Forster recalls the day in March, 1838, three days after 
birth of his eldest daughter Mamie, to whom Forster became godfather 
when Dickens proposed a rendezvous at the Red Lion at Barnet. 
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__ I can do nothing this morning,” he wrote; ‘“ What time will you 
de? The sooner the better for a good long spell,” and Forster tells 
s that they “rode out fifteen miles on the Great North Road, and, 
fter dining at The Red Lion in Barnet on our way home, distinguished 

e already memorable day by bringing in both hacks dead lame.” 
The Inn is still standing, and its prominent sign is a noticeable 
arnet landmark. 

Esther Summerson, Ada and Richard came through Barnet on 
eir way to “ Bleak House.” ‘At Barnet there were other horses 
aiting for us; but as they had only just been fed we had to wait 
rthem too.” This, no doubt, occurred at the Red Lion, the principal 
osting house of the town. Whilst waiting, the party took “a long 
esh walk over a common and an old battlefield.” This is Hadley 
ommon, over which the main Great North Road passes; a stone 
elisk records the fact that the Battle of Barnet Field was fought 
ere in 1471. 


ATFIELD (194). 
Hatfield figures prominently 
one portion of Oliver Twist. 
ill Sikes “shaped his course 
r Hatfield” in his flight from 
ondon after the murder of 
ancy, and “turned down the 
il by the church of the quiet 
illage, and plodding along the 
ttle street, crept into a small 
ublic-house, whose scanty light "eens eiitiilpmnasn 
ad guided them to the spot. The Eight Bells, Hatfield 
here was a fire in the tap-room, 
d some country labourers were drinking before it. They made room 
r the stranger, but he sat down in the furthest corner, and ate and 
rank alone.” 
The present main road leaves the old part of the town, on the right, 
d the above description shows that Dickens knew Hatfield well. 
The quaint old Hight Bells is said to have been the ‘* small public- 
use ’’ where the “ antic fellow, half pedlar, half mountebank ” sold 
e “ stoof”’ that was the “ Infallible and invaluable composition for 
moving . . . wine-stains, fruit-stains, beer-stains, water-stains, paint- 
ains, pitch-stains, mud-stains, blood-stains ! . . es : 
The account of the fire, which Sikes assisted so valiantly in putting 
t, is said to have been inspired by the actual fire that did an immense 
ount of damage to Hatfield House at about that time. 
The inimitable Mrs. Lirriper spent her honeymoon at Hatfield, 
aying at the Salisbury Arms ; and Mr. Lirriper was buried at Hatfield 
hurch. After Mrs. Lirriper had paid off all her late husband’s credi- 
rs she “ put a sandwich and a drop of sherry in a little basket and 
ent down to Hatfield churchyard outside the coach” and visited her 
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husband’s grave. The Salisbury Arms still exists, but it is now aa 
private house. 


A short detour from the main road would take us to St. Albans. 
with a view on the right of Nast Hyde, which Mr. Day, of Hatfield 
thinks may probably have been known to Dickens and have servede 
as the original of ‘‘ Bleak House.” 


ST. ALBANS. 

The name occurs very frequently in Bleak House, but there is neg 
fuller reference to the ancient city. 

“The long night had closed in, before we came to St. Albans 
near to which town Bleak House was, we knew,” wrote Esther 
Summerson. The original of Bleak House is not known. 

Dickens’s younger brother Frederick and his friend Peter 
Cunningham were living in St. Albans in 1852 at the time Bleahi 
House was written, and there is evidence from a letter written byy 
Dickens that he stayed at the Queen’s Hotel in Chequer Street, but 
beyond this we know nothing of Dickens’s association with any; 
house in the district which would have led him to identify it wit 
the story. It was probably purely a house of faney, made uy 
of his recollections of Elm Cottage, Petersham, and Gad’s Hill 
Place. 


KNEBWORTH (293). 


At Knebworth Park, the seat of Lord Lytton, Dickens and his acti 
friends gave three performances of ** Every Man In His Humour ”’ 
November, 1850, and arising out of this came the establishment of tha 
Guild of Literature and Art, in which both Dickens and Lytton tool! 
the lead. Lytton wrote the play, “‘ Not So Bad As We Seem,” tha 
scheme progressed, and performances were given in various eb 


4 
5 
4 


headed by the famous one at Devonshire House, at which Queén 
Victoria and the Prince Consort were present. A piece of land a 
Stevenage near by was given by Lord Lytton, and on July 29th, 1865% 
the members of the Guild went to Stevenage to inspect the houses: 
and afterwards accepted the hospitality of Lytton at Knebworthi 


re i proposed the health of the host, in the course of whiel 
e said : | 


Unfortunately, the scheme was a failure because, in spite of the 

promoters’ most sanguine hopes, the support, indispensable to 
success, was not given to it by the very persons for whom it 
founded. 
_ The houses were empty for nearly twenty years and then convert 
into ordinary residences. They are still standing, and we pass th 
on the right on entering Stevenage, nearly opposite a public-ho 
bearing the very appropriate title of “ Our Mutual Friend.” 
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STEVENAGE (314). 


The following is a word-picture of the street at Stevenage, taken 
from Tom Tiddler’s Ground. ih 
_ ~The village street was like most other village streets; wide for 
its height, silent for its size, and drowsy in the dullest degree. The 
quietest little dwellings with the largest of window-shutters (to shut up 
Nothing as carefully as if it were the Mint, or the Bank of England) 
had called in the Doctor’s house so suddenly, that his brass door-plate 
and three stories stood among them as conspicuous and different as 
the Doctor himself in his broad-cloth, among the smock-frocks of his 
patients. . . . So bountiful in its abundance was the surrounding country, 
and so lean and scant the village, that one might have thought the 


village had sown and planted everything it once possessed, to convert 
he same into crops.” 

Kitton says that the White Hart at Stevenage is the original of the 
Peal of Bells, and that Dickens, with Lord Lytton, Lord Orford and 
Sir Arthur Helps stopped there in 1861 on their walk from Knebworth, 
fo enquire the best way to the house of the “ Hertfordshire Hermit ” 
it Redcoats Green, about five miles from Stevenage. ‘‘ Among the 
pleasant dales and trout-streams of a green English county. No matter 
what county. Enough that you may hunt there, shoot there, fish 
there, traverse long grass-grown Roman roads there, open ancient 
yarrows there, see many a square mile of richly cultivated land there, 
ind hold Arcadian talk with a bold peasantry.” 

The “Hermit ’’ was described as Mr. Mopes in Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground. The real Mr. Mopes was James Lucas, who died in 1874. 
Tis house at Redcoats Green—Elmwood House—continued to remain 
n its dilapidated state until 1893, when it was pulled down. 
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EATON SOCON (55). 

Here Nicholas Nickleby, Squeers and his charges stopped for refresh- 
ment during the cold ride to Dotheboys Hall. The two elders partook 
of “a good coach dinner *—probably at the “* Cock “’—now a private 
house ; and the five little boys were put to thaw by the fire, and regaled 
with sandwiches. 

Dickens called the town Eton Slocomb, perhaps unintentionally, but 
it certainly has a more humorous significance. 


At Kate’s Cabin, 24 miles further on, a short detour may be made : 
through Oundle to Rockingham (23 miles), and then through 
Uppingham, joining the main road again at Stamford (12 miles). . 
This adds 244 miles to our journey. 


ROCKINGHAM. 


Rockingham Castle, the home of the Hon. Richard and Mrs... 


Rockingham Castle (‘‘Chesney Wold ’’) | 
Watson, was often visited by Dickens, and was the original of! 
‘“Chesney Wold in Lincolnshire ... a picturesque old house, in a 
fine park richly wooded” (Bleak House). ‘In some of the de- 
scriptions of Chesney Wold, I have taken many bits, chiefly about. 
trees and shadows, from observations made at Rockingham »| 
wrote Dickens to Mrs. Watson. 1 

The yew walk may well be the Ghost Walk, although it lacks the 
stone paving, and there are many other features of the castle and. 
its surroundings that fit the descriptions given in the book. 

The “little church in the park” and the parsonage house, where 
Boythorn lived, are also to be seen. : 

The family name of the Watsons is Sondes ; and so the Dedlock 
Arms finds its real couterpart in the Sondes Arms. 


STAMFORD (893). 


In the journey of Nicholas Nickleby and Mr. Squeers to Dothebo t 
Hall, they passed through Stamford at night. “ The streets of Stam 
ford were deserted as they passed through the town; and its ol 
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hurches rose, frowning and dark, from the whitened ground.” <A 
articularly apt description of the town since Stamford is noted for 
its many churches. 


RANTHAM (1104). 


At the conclusion of the first day’s journey to Dotheboys Hall, 
icholas Nickleby, Squeers and the five boys “turned in” for the 
ight “at the George at Grantham, one of the best inns in England.” 
Dickens’s own experience when he went into Yorkshire was con- 
ained in a letter to his wife. ‘‘ We reached Grantham between nine 


The George at Grantham 


nd ten on Thursday night, and found everything prepared for our 
eception in the very best inn I have ever put up at.” 
Inspector Bucket and Esther probably got as far as Grantham in 
his chase of Lady Dedlock from London through St. Albans, as so 
raphically described in Chapter fifty-six of Bleak House, and the 
“spacious inn” at which they rested may have been the George. 


ONG BENNINGTON (119). 


‘ 


This village, “a little more than a stage out of Grantham, or about 
alf way between it and Newark,” was probably where the coach 
onveying Nicholas Nickleby and Squeers to Yorkshire met with an 
ecident. The passengers, badly shaken, but not otherwise injured, 
ook refuge in a wayside inn, while the guard went back to Grantham 
m horseback to get another coach. The inn, probably the Wheatsheaf, 
vas described as, “ A lonely place with no very great accommodation 
n the way of apartments—that portion of its resources being all 
comprised in one public room with a sanded floor, and a chair or two.’ 
Tere the party, awaiting the return of the guard with the coach, 
eguiled the time with the stories of The Five Sisters of York and 


3, Grogzwig. 
ee (To be concluded.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD 
SOME NEW KEYS THAT FIT 


By H. W. JAMIESON AND F. M. B. ROSENTHAL 


A FURTHER con- 
4\ tribution to the 
literature about Edwin 
Drood is justifiable only | 
if it sheds new light. 
on the mystery. This. 
justification is claimed | 
for the present article. 

Dickens undertook | 
the novel with the: 
avowed intention of! 
proving that he could. 
write a mystery novel in . 
which the construction 
of the plot would be; 
scientifically accurate. . 
Every word was written | 
with this special design | 
continually before him, , 
and it should therefore : 
be possible to deduce: 
the final incidents from. 
the clues scattered 

se throughout the pub 
lished chapters, although, of course, it will never be known exactly 
how Dickens would have dealt with each situation. 


I. THE IDENTITY OF DATCHERY 


The clues pointing to the identity of Datchery will be considered first. 

The most popular selections are Bazzard, Helena Landless and 
Tartar. The supporters of both the Helena and Tartar theories 
consider that Chapter XVIIL., introducing Datchery, ought properly 
to have come later on in the book. Against this there is the un- 
answerable fact that Dickens himself corrected the proofs up to 
Chapter XXI., and did not alter the order. 

Mr. Grewgious met Helena for the first time when he visited 
Rochester at Christmas time. She was at school up till within a few 
days of Rosa’s flight to London after Jasper’s proposal to her in t 
school garden. She had been stared at in the streets by the Rochest 
people as Neville’s sister, the sister of a suspected murderer, and h 
appearance was far too striking to lend itself easily to disguise. J udging 
by the author’s description of her, as well as by her appearance i 
illustrations, Helena was a particularly dark Eurasian girl, and, i 
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addition to this, she was only half educated. That Mr. Grewgious. 
would entrust to her the delicate work required of Datchery is 
unthinkable. 

Similarly, it is absurd to suppose that Mr. Grewgious would ask 
artar to undertake the task on the strength of a casual meeting 
followed by an afternoon on the river. 

Many other arguments could be brought forward against Helena 
and against Tartar, but it is sufficient to cite one which seems con- 
lusively to rule out both. The day after she came to Staple Inn, 
r. Grewgious told Rosa and Mr. Crisparkle that he ‘‘ had reason. 
o know ” that Jasper sneaked to and fro and dodged up and down. 
his suggests that a watch was already being kept on Jasper’s 
movements, and Mr. Grewgious had already told them a few minutes 
parlier that it was a business principle of his to keep an eye on every 
lirection that might present itself, adding: ‘‘ I could relate an anecdote 
n point, but that it would be premature.” The word “ premature ” 
an only mean that it would have endangered the success of some plan. 
o publish the details at that stage, and it is a reasonable deduction 
rom those two remarks that Datchery had already been watching 
Jasper for some time. If this was so, he could be neither Helena nor 
Tartar, because Helena had only a few days ago left the Nuns’ House, 
and Mr. Grewgious had met Tartar for the first time that very morning. 
When Rosa arrived at Mr. Grewgious’s chambers, he told her that. 
Bazzard was “ off duty, here, altogether, just at present.” On that. 
pne sentence rests Bazzard’s whole claim, and even his supporters. 
udmit that the novelist’s description of Bazzard is not favourable to 
he theory. They contend, however, that he would have been shown 
na more favourable light later in the narrative. If that statement. 
s really a clue to Datchery’s identity, he was either Bazzard or 
r. Grewgious himself. Bazzard’s absence from Staple Inn was. 
qually necessary if Mr. Grewgious was Datchery. With Bazzard 
but of the way, there was no one to notice Mr: Grewgious’s absences. 
rom his chambers, and his comings and goings between London and 
Rochester. 

The possibility of Mr. Grewgious being Datchery has been mentioned, 
but usually only to be dismissed as an absurd suggestion. It can. 
ook for serious consideration, therefore, only if evidence of the 
veightiest possible nature can be adduced in its support, and this. 
nust be the justification for what may seem undue elaboration of the 
rgument. 

A careful study of the various references to Mr. Grewgious shows. 
hat he is a favourite with the author, and the wealth of detail with 
hich he is described indicates that he is destined to play a far more 
Hmportant part in the plot than merely that of Rosa’s guardian. 
[r. Grewgious is described very fully on his first visit to Rochester. 
tress is laid first and foremost on his incorruptible integrity. His 
ppearance is described down to the smallest detail, face, forehead, 
hroat, ankles, the colour of his clothes and of his stockings. We 
re told how he walks and how he talks, and that he is near-sighted. 


Po 
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Clearly it is important that the reader shall receive a vivid impression } 
of him, and equally it is important that the impression shall be a favour-- 
able one, for the description that begins by emphasizing his incorruptible » 
integrity ends with his strange capacity of making an agreeable im-- 
pression. More information is given about his voice, his favourite : 
mannerism, the stilted jerkiness of his conversation, and then once ® 
more there is dragged in a remark that in spite of all his natural dis-- 
abilities he seemed to express kindness. 

When Edwin visits Mr. Grewgious in Staple Inn we are given a care-- 
fully drawn picture of his room and its furnishings, of his clerk and of { 
the exact nature of his legal business, and again the description beginss 
with his trustworthiness—‘ the largest fidelity to a trust was thee 
life-blood of the man ’’—and ends with the love story of his life told ins 
the tenderest and most sympathetic terms. 

We are told of his attempt at sculling, and that he was fond + 
good wine and had an unusually strong head. No trifle is deemed! 
insignificant that will add to the completeness of the word pictures 
of Mr. Grewgious. 

It might have been mere coincidence that Datchery is introduced: 
just after Mr. Grewgious has told Crisparkle that he entertains a sort’ 
of fancy for keeping an eye on Jasper, but it assumes a marked signifi+ 
cance when we discover that this remark was actually deleted byy 
Dickens in the final proof, but was retained and published by Forsters 
The obvious explanation of its deletion by Dickens is that it pointed 
too clearly to the identity of Datchery. 

The features Mr. Grewgious would have to disguise most carefully 
were a head of scanty yellow hair and some deep notches in his fore+ 
head, which would be concealed by a wig with unusually thick and 
ample hair. His sandy coloured eyebrows would need to be blackened 
the length of his neck camouflaged by a buttoned-up coat, and his lo 
ankles concealed by well cut trousers. Datchery’s disguise, therefore: 
is in every detail the disguise Mr. Grewgious would require. Datchery’¢ 
head was unusually large, as is Mr. Grewgious’s head in all the illus; 
trations in which he appears. } 


For Mr. Grewgious the réle of an elderly gentleman was the th 


one he could possibly fill, and if there is evidence that Datchery rea 
was elderly, it strongly supports the Grewgious theory. Now Mr 
Perugini, Dickens’s daughter, states that not one word of Edwin Drooa 
was penned without careful thought and deliberate intention. The 
statement that Datchery reddened with the exertion of stooping 
pick up some coins must therefore mean that he actually was 
elderly man, and there is further support in the description of him walk: 
ing along beside the opium woman with his hands behind his back, « 
typical habit of elderly gentlemen. ; 

Mr. Grewgious always sat bolt upright, but he had a shambli 
ie ; Datchery had something of a military air, but he loun 
along. 

Mr. Grewgious was near-sighted ; Datchery had difficulty in disce 
ing the opium woman in the cathedral, and he is described as havin 
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wistful gaze, a particularly apt description of a near-sighted man with- 
out glasses. 

| Mr. Grewgious had the habit of smoothing his head with his hand, 
vhile Datchery was always shaking his shock of hair. It is suggested 
that every time Mr. Grewgious felt the impulse to smooth his head 
Datchery shook his shock of hair. For example, Mr. Grewgious, walking 
with Jasper from the cathedral to the gate-house, pulled off his hat to 
smooth his head. Datchery, brought within sight of the gatehouse 
by Deputy, took off his hat to shake his hair. Dickens evidently 
feared that this clue also was too obvious, because this passage about 
Datchery is one of those deleted by him but reinserted by Forster. 

The pint of sherry ordered by Datchery with his lunch at the Crozier 
Hotel has been much discussed. If Datchery was Mr. Grewgious 
here is nothing surprising about the order, and he could cheerfully 
accept Durdle’s invitation to visit him on condition he brought enough 
iquor for “ twice two.” If he was not Mr. Grewgious, why is so much 
stress laid, in a tale every word of which was chosen with careful 
ntention, on Mr. Grewgious’s extraordinary strong head for liquor ? 
Mr. Grewgious stands with his back to the fire in Staple Inn; in the 
rozier Hotel Datchery stands with his back to the empty fireplace. 
Hach apostrophizes his reflection in the mirror. Their conversation 
has the same peculiarity of using three or four words to express the 
same idea. Thus Mr. Grewgious tells Rosa that the idea of forcing 
her against her will to marry Edwin is “ untenable, unreasonable, 
nconclusive and preposterous.” He tells Edwin that to flaunt his pet 
name for Rosa in public would be “ a liberty, a coldness, an insensibility, 
almost a breach of good faith,’ and that in a real lover there can be 
“no coolness, no lassitude, no donbt, no indifference, no half pie and 
half smoke state of mind.” So Datchery asks the waiter at the Crozier 
hotel if he knows of any lodgings, “‘ something odd and out of the way, 
something venerable, architectural and inconvenient.” Mr. Grewgious 
has almost a mania for accounting exactly for every fact and figure, 
and “‘ ticks off ’’ every step of his argument ; Datchery cannot refrain 
om scoring his points, although the score must be illegible except to 
he scorer. Mr. Grewgious eyes Jasper from the window of his 
hambers; Datchery eyes all who pass the door of Mrs. Tope’s house. 
ore convincing, perhaps, than any of these, although in itself a small 
point, is the fact that Datchery rises “‘from his papers” to speak 
o the opium woman, while Mr. Grewgious looks up “ from his papers ” 
when Bazzard comes into his room. Which character do these papers 
suggest, the young schoolgirl, the retired naval officer or the industrious 
awyer ? Mr. Grewgious had some strange capacity in him of making 
on the whole an agreeable impression. Datchery charms Mr. Sapsea, 
makes friends with Deputy, is treated almost affably by the stony 
Durdles, and the suspicious opium woman confides in him within a 
lew moments of meeting him. 
The largest fidelity to a trust was the life-blood of Mr. Grewgious. 
Whe trust bequeathed to him by Rosa’s father was not fully discharged 
so long as the life of any man she appeared to favour was in danger 
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from Jasper, so he arranged that Neville should take rooms in Staple : 
Inn, where he could protect him. The incentive of the strongest) 
possible personal sentiment urged him to find Edwin's body, because : 
only by doing so could he hope to get back the ring. The ring dragged l 
Mr. Grewgious to the chase as it dragged the murderer back to his; 

ictim. 
. Mr. Grewgious was known to very few people in Cloisterham. Of [ 
these he was very unlikely to meet Rosa, Helena and Miss Twinkleton, , 
so long as they were at school in Nuns’ House. Mr. Crisparkle was 5 
the only other danger besides Jasper himself. The simple clergyman, , 
who had never even suspected Jasper of the murder, could easily be» 
deceived, and Datchery adopted the policy declared by Mr. Grewgious s 
of “‘ stealing a march upon a brigand or a wild beast” by calling att 
once on Jasper to ask for a certificate of Mrs. Tope’s respectability. 

Finally, in the play ‘* Edwin Drood,” written by Charles Dickens 
Junior and Mr. Hatton, Mr. Grewgious is Datchery, and in regard to} 
this play Mr. Hatton told Sir Luke Fildes that ‘* Dickens had revealed} 
to his son sufficient of the plot to clearly indicate how the story was 
to end.’ This is the one and only piece of external evidence on thee 
Datchery mystery, and it supports the Grewgious theory. 


Il. THE FATE OF EDWIN 


The present writers accept the theory that Edwin Drood was murdere 
by his uncle, John Jasper. The arguments in favour of his escape ares 
based mainly on comparisons with others of Dickens’s plots, and on his‘ 
rough notes of Hdwin Drood itself. There is little force, however,’ 
in the argument that a novelist invariably treats his characters on the¢ 
same lines, and the rough notes of many novels probably contemplate 
a vastly different treatment from that finally adopted. 

In support of the murder theory, moreover, can be cited the definite: 
statement of Forster that Dickens finally decided that the plot was ta 
centre round the murder of a nephew by his uncle, and Dickens’s 
own announcement to his family that ‘‘ Edwin Drood is dead.” 1 

Assuming, then, that Jasper murdered Edwin Drood on Christmas 
Eve, the real problem is how he disposed of the body. 1 

Various writers have argued with varying skill in favour of con 
cealment in the crypt, in the Drood sarcophagus and in the Sapsei 
vault. But each of these hiding places is definitely ruled out by om 
unanswerable objection. It is generally agreed that the hiding place is 
depicted in the central vignette at the foot of the green cover. A mat 
holding a lamp is coming out, if it is the door of a room, through # 
high and massive door that opens outwards from right to left. Th 
he is coming out and not entering is clear from the heavy rim locks 
which would never be fitted on the outside of a room door. 

A room in a sarcophagus or vault with a huge door that can be lockea 
on the inside is unthinkable. Even the crypt of a cathedral wou 
never have rooms with doors of this size. 
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In Rochester Cathedral itself, however, there is a door which exactly 
allies with the door in the picture—a high, massive door with a rim 
ock, that opens outwards from right to left as one comes from the 
ide on which the lock is fixed. This door is in the South Choir aisle 
nd opens on a short flight of steps, at the foot of which lies the passage 
t the side of the chancel into which Jasper and Durdles emerged 
rom the crypt on the night of the unaccountable expedition. 

If this is the door portrayed the site of the hiding place is definitely 
xed, but confirmatory evidence is necessary before this theory can be 
ecepted. 


On the night of the unaccountable expedition Durdles told Jasper 
f the ghostly shrieks he had heard on the previous Christmas Eve while 
itting on the steps leading down into the crypt. The description of 
he spot in that chapter is carefully calculated to arrest the reader’s 
terest. They emerge “on the Cathedral level, in a passage at the 
ide of the chancel. The appearance of the unconscious Durdles, 
iolding the door open for his companion to follow, as if from the 
rave, is ghastly.” Jasper’s subconscious mind is thus prepared to 
ssociate the spot with ghostly apparitions, and if the other figure in 
he vignette is intended to represent Edwin’s ghost, Jasper will experi- 
nce no surprise at seeing him appear there “ as if from the grave.” 
‘he iamp is another very important point in favour of this being 
he spot indicated in the picture. It is not the type of lamp a man 
rould carry about with him, but it is exactly the type that would be 
ound in the Cathedral. 


D 
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The passage at the side of the chancel lies between the entrance 
to the crypt and one of the outer doors of the Cathedral, and it waa 
just outside that door that Dickens placed the Sapsea vault. : 

When Durdles fell asleep in the crypt, Jasper took from his bundld 
the key of the Sapsea vault. It is suggested that he then went to tha 
choir room, which is immediately behind the door in the pictures 
where he has already secreted a spade and other tools in his priv) 
locker. He removed a few slabs from the floor of the passage at th: 
side of the chancel and dug a grave deep enough for his victim, removing 
the earth to the Sapsea vault. 

In support of this theory there are three important clues. On tho 
green cover a spade is given equal prominence with Durdles’s cna 
bundle and the Sapsea key. From this the digging of a grave is a fai) 
deduction. The key was required only for a few hours. No doubt 
Jasper had time to take a wax impression of the key, but it would havy 
been far too great a risk to hide Edwin’s body in a place to whieh 
Durdles had easy access. Durdles himself gives a clue which support? 
the theory that the Sapsea vault was to be used for the earth only, 
“Something betwixt us! Sure enough, some rubbish has been lef! 
in that same six-foot space by Durdles’s men.’ The third point ii 
favour of the grave being under the passage is that the crypt doe¢ 
not extend under the South Choir aisle, so that it would be quit¢ 
possible to use a spade there. So much emphasis is laid on the earthy 
damps that rose from the Cathedral floor that it is evidently a matter 
of importance that the slabs rest directly on the made earth, and nog 
concrete. 

Jasper’s original intention had been to drug Durdles so that hi 
would fall asleep after being escorted back to his hut, when Jaspet 
would have taken the key and done his work in greater security. Buy 
Durdles would not then have been able to recall his dream later, aha 
Datchery would not have been able to discover the hiding place. — 

On the night of the murder Jasper had to wait till Edwin returnee 
to the gatehouse and find out whether the boys had met anyone, of 
whether Mr. Crisparkle had sat up for Neville and seen them part ai 
his door. Had either of these things occurred the murder would nos 
have taken place that night. But having satisfied himself that the 
had not been seen Jasper’s way is clear. He suggests a tour throug: 
the Cathedral, perhaps telling Edwin of Durdles’s ghostly shrieks las 
year and suggesting that they should listen for them. There is n 
difficulty in getting a key for the Cathedral door, and when they com 
to the graveside Jasper strangles Edwin with his scarf, reopens th 
grave and places the body therein. The ghostly shrieks described b 
Durdles actually are uttered, one terrific shriek of terror when the sca 
is first thrown round Edwin’s neck, followed by a long dismal woeft 
howl as he gradually grows weaker. Jasper has laid up a store of lim 
in the choir room, in the air-tight locker in which he keeps his musi 
and in this he envelops the body, secure in the expectation that a 
traces will have disappeared if ever the grave is opened again. 

It is unreasonable to assume that Jasper trusted to getting lime fro 
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urdles’s yard. Durdles would have missed so large a quantity, 
nd in any case Jasper could not have counted on the lime that was 
ere on Monday still being available on Saturday. Even if it were 
ill there it would be air slaked and of little use for the purpose of 
estroying Kdwin’s body. It is far more probable that Jasper had 
een collecting a store of lime in small quantities for some time. 
One other point must be dealt with. In his ravings in the opium 
n Jasper pointed “* as though at some imaginary object far beneath.” 
rom this some have concluded that Jasper threw Edwin down from 
height, but these writers have missed the explanation carefully given 
few lines further on, where the opium woman observes that Jasper’s 
es have the singular appearance of seeming to see her a long way off, 
stead of so near him. There is no reason, therefore, why the object 
nny so far beneath should not really have been on the ground at 
S Teet. 

Space forbids reference to many other clues, all pointing to the 
obability of this theory of the disposal of Edwin’s body. Students 
the mystery will apply their own tests, and their verdict, it is con- 
ently anticipated, will be that this theory is the only one that fits 
e evidence available. 


Il. THE NOT COMMUNICABLE IDEA 


Dickens wrote to Forster in August, 1869, that “‘I laid aside the 
ney I told you of, and have a very curious and new idea for my new 
ry. Not a communicable idea (or the interest of the book would be 
ne), but a very strong one, though difficult to work.” 

It is interesting to conjecture, though it can be nothing more than 
njecture, what the new idea was. 

The plot of Edwin Drood has been criticised adversely because nothing 
s been said about the buttons on Edwin’s clothes. Mrs. Perugini, 
nfident that her father could not have overlooked so important a 
int, suggests that this was the mistake in Jasper’s calculations 
at was to prove his undoing. She says it was a pet theory of her 
her’s that every murderer overlooks some trifle, or makes some 
or in his calculations which eventually proves the crucial factor 
the evidence convicting him. 

It would strain the reader’s credulity unduly, however, to make a 
lain so methodical and calculating as Jasper overlook metal buttons 
er so carefully removing the watch and chain and shirt pm. Probably 
ckens thought that to mention so small a detail would have directed 
ention too obviously to the quicklime idea, and it would have trans- 
ed later on either that all the buttons were bone ones, or that Jasper 
actually removed the buttons too. 

he question must have occurred to many readers—Would any 
y have convicted Jasper of Edwin’s murder on the bare evidence 
the ring found in a heap of unidentifiable lime-burnt matter ? 
kens lived in a country where lime was plentiful, and he must have 
wn its properties. He probably knew, too, the story of \the 
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“miraculous” preservation of the remains of St. Francis | | 
Is it not possible that he intended Edwin's body to be discoverec 
perfectly preserved by the action of the lime, with Jasper’s scart 
round the neck as unmistakable evidence of his guilt @ 

This actually was the error in calculation made by one of the astutess 
criminals of recent years. If Crippen had not used quicklime with 
the idea of destroying the traces of his crime, he would almoss 
certainly have been acquitted, the lime having had the contrary 
effect of preserving parts of the body sufficiently to enable tha 
presence of poison to be detected. 

If Dickens really told his son enough of the plot to show clearly how 
it would be worked out, there is strong evidence in favour of thi 
suggestion, for in the play written by Hatton and Charles Dickenr 
Junior, the crime is brought home to Jasper by Edwin’s body beim) 
found with Jasper’s scarf still wound tightly round his neck. - 

A “very strong” situation assuredly, and certainly one * diffical 
to work.” : 


(To be continued) 


THE COVER OF EDWIN DROOD 
SOME NEW FACTS : 


HE concluding part of Messrs. Jamieson and Rosenthal’s cow 
tribution to the solution of The Mystery of Edwin Drood, wr 
consist of a new reading of the cover, and will appear in the Sprin 
number. Some interesting new details concerning the cover haw 
recently come to light. 

In September a few particularly interested in the subject had th 
pleasure of meeting Professor Lehmann-Haupt, of Innsbruck Universit! 
formerly Professor of Greek at the University of Liverpool, and ¢ 
Hon. Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. He is the son of Dr. Ew 
Lehmann, who, by express arrangement with Dickens, translated im 
German, The Mystery of Edwin Drood concurrently with the appearan: 
of the story in England ; the Professor is also a distant relative of Lac 
Dickens. Among other new and important observations, Profess| 
Lehmann-Haupt stressed the fact that Charles Collins’s origi 
drawings for Hdwin Drood were in the possession of Sir Henry at 
Lady Dickens, and that the cover as it was printed was not the o 
originally drawn by Collins, and that the final drawing of the c 
was done by Luke Fildes. Lady Dickens repeated her statement 
a letter to him saying: * I did tell you that Charles Collins made t' 
first drawing for the cover of Edwin Drood, but he fell ill and did 
finish it. Luke Fildes continued and finished the drawing with sever 
alterations.” | 

Sir Henry and Lady Dickens have kindly permitted us to photogra 
the drawings, and these will be published in the next number, togetl 
with an article by Professor Lehmann-Haupt. - te a 
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Il. 


OLLY, it seems, is no longer worn. What a pity—we ourselves are 
sometimes foolish! In the Summer (1928) Dickensian, Mr. 
axwell gently reproaches me for calling Toots a fool, and Mr. 
eNulty says “The hatred of folly is the basis of wisdom. We all 
pretend to hate folly.” 
I still think Toots was a fool. But I also think, with St. Francis, 
hat “a good fool is a great work of mercy . . . God hath saved him 
ithout making him wise.” I think, too (without at all wishing to take 
out of the cat), that as Elia says, “ he that hath not a dram of folly 
n his mixture hath pounds of much worse matter in his composition.” 
Most of us have that speck of the motley in us, and we see in other 
ools our own follies, which we fondly think are hidden; and we have 
sort of pity for them as for poor relations of our inner selves, and 
eel thankful that we are not as they are, when they do the things we 
stain from doing. Man’s wisdom e’er hath been, to keep what is 
lot good to see, unseen ! 
Besides, we can laugh at them, and exercise our charity on them, 
nd that is such a nice, superior thing to do! (Personally I think it 
s the laugh-maker who is the superior, since he gives joy to others, 
nd “‘ he who gives joy on earth gives joy in heaven.”’). 

But most of all we envy them. They have such simple pleasures ; 
hey love devotedly and obey all their impulses ; at a moment’s notice 
hey are willing to lay everything down, buckle on their rusty armour 
nd ride forth in search of romance and adventure, to tilt at windmills 
ith wooden legs, or to find mislaid Susans. They do, in fact, all the 
lorious things we should like to do but daren’t for fear of what the 
s0lish wisdom of the world will say—and in intended reproach we pay 
hem the highest compliment by calling them * natural.” 

A fool’s paradise ? Yes, but nearer to the heaven that lies about us 
1 our infancy—and perhaps beyond—than the ~ getting and spending ” 
orld to which they are strangers. 
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Il. 

Dickens’s fools are so full of incongruities that one feels like the 
young lady in Martin Chuzzlewit who, when the question of the aboli 
tion of slavery was brought up, was convulsed with laughter. "The 
negroes were such a funny people,” she explained, ~ so excessivel 
ludicrous in their manners and appearance, that it was impossible for 
those who knew them well to associate any serious ideas with such 
very absurd part of creation.” It is always tempting to assume that 
“comedy ” characters are entirely superficial, especially as they i 
frequently even more funny in their sorrow than in their joy. (It Is 
difficult, for instance, to take seriously the grief of one who with the 


his feelings in such a manner as to bring the footman up with th 
apology that he thought it was cats !). But Dickens always shows us 
the other side ; always, that is, when the fools know their folly and ares 
lovable as well as laughable ; the other class, the asses, who think that‘ 
‘“‘vidth”’ is “ visdom,” apparently are the same all the way round. ~ 
One gets the impression that too much Blimber in youth was respon- 
sible for Toots’s shortcomings. When first he burst the Blimberiani 
bonds and soared into freedom with his ring on, one feared he might 
singe his wings, but his devotion to Florence, though temporary, saves: 
him, and is so very sincere while it lasts that we can’t withhold oun 
sympathy, and we hasten to let him out at the private door so that hes 
may comfort himself with the Royal Exchange clock the moment hiss 
feelings become unbearable. Like the other dear fools, he realises thes 
thickness of his head, but knowing you are a fool doesn’t make you: 
cease to be one, does it? It is his very humility which saves him from; 
many pitfalls, and makes him do certain wise things, such as ace 
Susan (if you think that was wisdom). D 
His absurdities are delightful to read about, but I like him best when: 
he has abandoned the study of the science of life and has followed 
Florence to Brighton, where he wanders wistfully by the sea, “ ant 
faintly understands that the waves are saying something of a time when 
he was sensible of being brighter and not addle-brained, and the tears 
rise to his eyes when he fears that he is dull and stupid now, and good 
for little but to be laughed at.” 


1 

It is interesting to notice that Dickens’s fools, even the idiots, rare 

if ever have that moral weakness which in reality so often accompanies 
mental weakness. On the contrary he endows his fools with more 
sterling qualities than the average sane person can hope to possess 
and reserves “the bad side of human nature” for his quick-witted 
characters. Of Barnaby, Dickens says that the noblest powers of his 
soul were wanting. One must accept the statement, but I thin 
Barnaby’s devotion to his mother and to the smallest of God’s creatures 
would weigh heavily in the scales. There are a few unstable souls 
stumbling through the world unguided, or following blind shepherds 
but generally, in the meanest of them, there is some altar to whic 
they kneel, some bright star in their sky to follow. Frequently it is 
just something in themselves, that conscience which, while not prevent 
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g them from being fools, does save them from being, as Brother 
uniper puts it, “damned ”’ fools. 

Generally, though, there is some living person to whom they are 
evoted with a wholeheartedness that can only be felt by those who 
re not devoted to themselves, and in the light of their love they learn 
any things that the world cannot teach. Dickens’ is full of such 
Xamples ; none is so rich, however, as the joyous companionship of 
t. Francis and Juniper, as they live for us in the Franciscan plays of 
aurence Housman. The teaching of Dickens had much in common 
ith that of St. Francis, and Mr. Housman’s words apply so well to 
ickens, too, that I must give them: “‘ He takes human nature in all 
Ss weakness, and releasing it freely in a new direction which it would 
ot otherwise have found, proves it good and useful. Regard Juniper 
is a wild, foolish sort of savage, then see how into this raw material 
omes the transfiguring touch of humble, serviceable love. It does 
ot give him either culture or commonsense, but it does show that 
ove is the most civilising thing in the world.” 

We see such a transfiguration in Smike; to him, alas, it came too 
te to do more than light up the last few weary miles. Others, Mr. 
ick, Toots, Sloppy, it changes from a mere leaf in the wind to a figure 
f nobility. Mr. Dick is a delightful companion when he is flying his 
ite on the green slopes of Dover, but I like best to think of him later 
hen Miss Trotwood has lost her fortune and he is so anxious to serve her 
Hf I could only beat a drum or blow anything!” he says, and we are 
s pleased as he is when he is able to give her financial assistance in the 
hape of ten and sixpenceworth of sixpences, arranged in the form of a 
eart on a waiter. ‘‘ No starving now, Trotwood, I’ll provide for her,” 
e says, flourishing his ten fingers in the air as if they were ten banks. 
- How delicately, too, he bridges the gulf between Dr. Strong and his 
vite; verily “a poor fellow with a craze, sir, a simpleton, a weak- 
ninded person—present company, you know—may do what wonderful 
yeople may not do.’ Before such gentleness and tact we can only 
cho Mr. Micawber’s tribute: “It has been my lot to meet, in the 
liversified panorama of human existence, with an occasional oasis, 
at never with one so green, so gushing, as the present.” 

But there are fashions in fools as in everything else ; many of the 
diots in Dickens would not be allowed their freedom now, while to 
he wise Victorian St. Francis was ‘‘a harmless enthusiast, pious and 
incere, but hardly of sane mind.” 

And there may even be people who think we are fools to make a 
ilgrimage to Tong in the footsteps of Little Nell, and to cherish at 
‘he Dickens House the window through which Oliver Twist was pushed 
o assist Bill Sikes in the Chertsey burglary. 


; THE CRUIKSHANK MYTH 

a is surprising to find the usually well-informed American “ Literary 
Digest,” in its issue of October 20th, quoting from the “ New 

fork World ” and referring twice to Cruikshank’s drawings for Nicholas 

Vickleby. Cruikshank illustrated only two of Dickens’s books, Sketches 

y Boz and Oliver Twist. 


A DICKENS ALPHABET 


By FRANK STAFF 


stands for AUTHOR, as well as for Actor ; 


A genius for all time, despite a detractor. 


B is for BAGSTOCK, bluff, hearty, and 
tough ; 
It stands too for Blathers, whose partner 
was Duff. 
D 


stands for CUTTILE, a sea-captain bold ; 
‘“ When found make a note of,’ his friends 
oft were told. 


stands for DODGER, young Bates called 
him Jack ; 
He left through a snuff box, and never came 
back. 
E is for EFIDWIN, and Endless as well; 
“a4 Was Datchery, Tartar /—I wish I could tell. 
F stands for FAGIN, a grim humoured 
rogue ; 
His * Saucisson Frit” had a regular vogue. 
( : is for GAMP; what a neck, what a nurse ; 
~ Her patients, ‘tis said, were dispoged to 
get worse. 
stands for FLAW, a dissolute knight ; 
And Nickleby’s punishment, just served 
him right. 
stands for [NFANT) a prodigy daughter 
Her Pa always said London managers sought 
her. 


is for JINGLE “, & person loquacious ; 


His adventures !! my word, not forgetting, 
good gracious ! 


is for KAGS, a little known crook : 

And Oliver Twist is the name of the book. 

stands for LILILYVICK, an uncle to 
know ; 


He remarked once that French was decidedly 
* Leau.’ 


gts for MAGWITCH, a well- -meaning 
e: 


And Pip did not make his returning worth 
while. 
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N is for NEMO, a friend to poor Jo; 
And the indirect cause of Lord Dedlock’s 
death blow. 


O is for ODE, I read lots without tiring ; 
I like best the one on the frog that’s 
expiring. 

stands for PAUL (Little Dombey, I mean), 

And Pipehin, whose dress was of black 
bombazeen. 


stands for QUILP, a dwarf, cruel and 
sly ; 
With an old rusty nail, he would scratch & 
out your eye. aie 
R is for RIDERHOOD, a waterside gent ; 
Though one called him Roger, twas rogue 
that was meant. 
is for SKIMPOLE, a child as to money 
With tradesmen for bees, this drone took 
the honey. 
T stands for TIGG, making swagger a virtue ; 
Suggesting to Martin, “‘ will half-a-crown 
, hurt you?” 
S$ for URIAH, and also for “Umble, 
Micawber caused this red-haired scoundrel 
to tumble. 
.7’°S for VENEERIN G, with money to spend ; 
On one day’s acquaintance, you're his oldest 
friend. 


7 stands for WEGG, with a face just like 
teak ; 
He read to Old Boffin for five bob a week. 


18 a poser, and ever was So ; 
We'll use 25, and let this one go. 


Y is for YORK, for the five sisters famed ; 
Then we muse on the noble profession 
Squeers shamed. 
th is for ZEPHYR, so spry on his feet ; 
Suggests Mr. Pickwick’s first night in the 
Fleet. ° 


that’s not a tithe of a marvellous crowd ; 
The prototypes still may be seen. 

It’s safe to assume while the alphabet lasts, 
Dickens’s memory still will be green. 
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Compiled by WINIFRED MATZ 
(continued from page 391, 1928 Volume) 


Comments and Letters on the Trial: Morning Post, Daily News 
(and an article by Wm. Archer, and letter from R. B. Cunningham 
Graham), Pall Mall Gazette, Daily Telegraph (leader and_ letter), 
Western Daily Express, Nottingham Guardian (letter), 9th January ; 
Outlook, Morning Post (statement by J. Cuming Walters), Daily 
Graphic, Saturday Review, Manchester ‘Guardian, Daily Telegraph 
(letter), Atheneum, 10th January ; Lloyds Weekly News, The People, 
llth January; Daily News (letter), Lady's Pictorial, 12 January 
Bystander, 14th January ; Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 
Graphic, 17th January, 1914. 

The Drood Trial Reviewed: Some Reflections and Resolutions, by 
J. Cuming Walters. British Weekly, 15th January, 1914. 
pie of John Jasper, by A.W.E. United Methodist, 15th January, | 

i4. 

Rex v. Jasper: the Impression of a Jury-man, by Thomas Seccombe. 
The New Witness, 15th January, 1914. : 

Our Dickens Party, by A Woozleite. Globe, 15th January, 1914. — 

The Drood Mystery: Some New Lights, by S.Y.E. Nottingham 
Guardian, 21st January, 1914. 
roe Great Drood Trial, by Bazzard. Sporting Times, 16th January 

La Strana fine del processo Letterario per il romanzo di Dickens. 
Corriere della Sera (Milan), 8th January, 1914. ; 

Chi ha Ueciso Edwin Drood. Secolo, 10th January, 1914. 

Edmund Yates and Edwin Drood. Letter from W. Walter Crotch 
Daily News, 23rd January, 1914. 

The | Drood Mystery. Letters from ‘S.Y.E.”  Nottinghamshir 
Guardian, 27th January, and letters from Aubrey Leigh and J. Cuming— 
Walters, 29th January, 1914. ; 

Mystery of Edwin Drood. Jurors’ Statements. Daily Graphi 
7th February, 1914. 
- Another Edwin Drood Trial, by Edmund Lester Pearson. N 
York Nation, April 9th, 1914. ‘ 

The Drood Mystery to be tried here, ) 

Philadelphia Press, April 12th, ries by Wests 2 aaa 
Mock Trial of Jasper. Philadelphia Record, April 19th, 1914. 
Dickens Lovers await Trial with confidence (illustrated). Phil 

delphia North American, April 26th, 1914. 
John Jasper is tried for Drood’s Murder, by H. T. Craven. Phil 

oe North American, April 30th, 1914. 

asper acquitted of Drood Mur hi i i 
te on q lurder. Philadelphia Inquirer, Ap 


Free John Jasper of Murder Charge. Phi : 
30th, 1914. arge. Philadelphia Press, Ap 


Jasper innocent of Drood’s Murder. Philadelphia Public 
April 30th, 1914. Cn a 


Jasper not guilty of Drood’s Murder. Philadelphia Eveni j 
Fen snetiar viladelphia Evening Bulleti 


— 
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~ Drood Case: Jurors explain Acquittal. - Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, May lst, 1914. 

Jasper was Guilty: Dr. White insists. Philadelphia, Evening 
Bulletin, May 2nd, 1914. 

Have you a Solution for ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood ? Addresses 
of the Trial. Philadelphia Public Ledger, May 16th, 1914. 
_ The Acquittal of John Jasper, by Curtis Wager-Smith (illustrated). 
Philadelphia Book News Monthly, June, 1914. 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood: completed in 1914 by W.E.C. 
Reveiws in Manchester City News, July 18th; Times, July 23rd; 
Observer, July 26th; Globe and Star, July 30th; Nottinghamshire 
Guardian, August 4th; Morning Post, August 6th, 1914. 
need of Edwin Drood, by H.J. Cambridge Review, November 

’ 4, 

Edwin Drood Again. The Times Literary Supplement, December 
Ist, 1914. 

The World’s most baffling Murder Mysteries: The Mystery of 
idwin Drood. Tit Bits, February 13th, 1915. 

Edwin Drood Once More, by Claudius Clear. British Weekly; 
ebruary 25th, 1915. 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood. Letter from Montagu Saunders. 
ambridge Review, March 3rd, 1915. 
Dickens’s Secret (Mystery of the Drood Family), by J. Cuming 
Walters. Bookman, April, 1915. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood. (Film). Zhe Bioscope, September 
md, 1915. 

Some New Light on Edwin Drood, by T. W. Rolleston. The Times, 
ecember 23rd, 1915. 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood. Letters from T. W. Rolleston and 
V. Teignmouth Shore. The Times, 30th December, 1915; from 
. T. Jaques, The Times, January 6th, 1916. 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood : Some Suggestions, by Prof. R. A. 8. 
acalister. Studies. Irish Quarterly Review, September, 1915. 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood and its interpreters, by the Rev. 
, B. Jeans. Church Quarterly Review, April, 1917. 
The City of Edwin Drood, by Burton E. Stevenson. Great Thoughts, 
ebruary 9th, 1918. 

Is Drood Alive? by Stephen Leacock. The Bellman (Canada), 
une 15th; also New York Hvening Sun, July 3rd, 1918. 
Datchery, by D’Arcy W. Thompson. The Times Literary Supple- 
ent, April 3rd, 1919. Correspondence continued in subsequent issues 
y Sir Arthur Pinero, T. W. Rolleston, A. E. Taylor, J. W. A. Calkin. 
~More About Edwin Drood. Letter by Prof. H. Jackson, and reply 
y J. Cuming Walters. Times Literary Supplement, August 7th and 
Ist, 1919. ; 
| Drood and the Skeleton Keys, by John 0’ London. John o’ London's 
Veekly, Ist October, 1919. 
Key to the Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Arthur Machen. Evening 
ews, 3lst May, 1920. 
‘Edwin Drood: a Fascinating Problem, by David MacRitchie. 
dinburgh Evening Dispatch, February 1st, 1922. 
~The Mystery of Edwin Drood (correspondence). Scotsman, February 
st, 1922. ; 
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Edwin Drood Again. Western Daily Press, Bristol, January 27th, 
1923. ‘ 
A Parody of Edwin Drood. The Connoisseur, March, 1926. 

The Edwin Drood Case. Light, October Ist, 1927. 


Nore.—The articles appearing in The Dickensian have not been 
included in the above ; a complete index to these will be printed 
in the Spring Number, 1929. 


LIGHT ON AN AMERICAN INCIDENT | 


By W. J. ROFFEY 


T\URING his first visit to America, Dickens arrived on April 24th, , 
1842, “at a town (and a beautiful town, too) called Cleveland ; | 
on Lake Erie.” This had involved a distressing voyage from Sandusky ° 
on “a’ fine steamship, four hundred tons burden, named the} 
* Constitution.’ . . . . “The people poured on board... . and stared im) 
at the door’and windows while I was washing, and Kate lay in bed. 
I was so incensed at this, and at a certain newspaper published in that; 
town, which I had accidentally seen in Sandusky (advocating war with 
England to the death, saying that Britain must be ‘ whipped again,”’ 
and promising all true Americans that within two years they should | 
sing Yankee-doodle in Hyde Park and Hail Columbia in the courts of: 
Westminster), that when the Mayor came on board to present himself! 
to me, according to custom, I refused to see him, and bade Mr. Q. telll 
him why and wherefore.” : 

The “certain newspaper’ referred to was the ** Cleveland Plain 
Dealer,” which, in its issue of April 13th, 1842, had reprinted an article: 
Son * The Index,” published at Alexandria, D.C., on March 12th,, 

In American Notes, Dickens says: “I had the satisfaction of be-- 
holding the outside of the office of the journal from which I have jus 
quoted. I did not enjoy the delight of seeing the wit who indited the 
paragraph in question, but I have no doubt he is a prodigious man i 
his way, and held in high repute by a select circle.” 

In all probability this original article was written by Jesse E. Dow 
Editor of the Alexandria ‘* Index.” At that time the ‘ Clevelane 
Plain Dealer,” which is still published daily, was but three months old. 
In its issue of Saturday, April 7th, 1928, appears an article entitled 
“ Dickens and the Plain Dealer,” sent me by my friend, Mr. A. E. 
Schaaf. . 

It would appear that J. W. Gray, who was the Editor of ‘‘ The Plai 
Dealer” in 1842 accepted the distinction the article had thrus 
upon him, as, after the publication of American Notes, he wrote 
further in his paper: “ That immortalizes us, that word prodigio 
How slight the foundation often, on which rests the fabric ¢ 
human greatness, But for a vagrant copy of ‘The Plain Dealer 
and the careless penning .of a paragraph, which proved unpalatable 
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to English taste, we might have lived and died in comparative 
obscurity.” 


Mr. Schaaf writes :-— 


*“ All efforts to get a copy of the Plain Dealer going back to 1842: 
failing, Mr. Archer Shaw, who wrote this article, was kind enough to 
have his stenographer copy the one from the Washington paper, just. 
as the Plain Dealer editor did in 1842.” 


Editorial from “ THe Iypex,” Alexandria, D.C., March 12th, 1842 :— 
War with ENGLAND. 


We must confess that we are astonished at the apparent apathy of 
Congress on the subject of a war with England. It seems to bea fore- 
gone conclusion in the minds of many that, as England will lose by a 
war, therefore she will have no war; but this is not the reasoning of 
men of experience. 

England must conquer the United States of America or she must 
sink into the grave of nations. Statesmen and diplomats may dream 
of peace, but the enemy’s cannon will ere long arouse them with a 
thunder note, and then a war of extermination will commence in earnest. 

England cannot live without her manufactories. If America ceases 
to become her customer, and wear her shop-worn goods, Birmingham 
and Leeds and Manchester will sit in silence and an hundred thousand 
heavy-handed artizans will knock with their hammers at Windsor 
Castle and at Westminster Hall. Like the French at Venice, they will 
‘chisel away all vestiges of heraldic glory and burn the bones of their 
kings in the Abbey of the Dead. We pray not for war if we can have 
an honorable peace, but we cannot have such. The grasping after 
the wealth of the world by England has destroyed her earlier sym- 
pathies, and fired the train of her ambition. A hypocrite in the vesture- 
of the church, she preaches the gospel of the world at one moment, and 
lays the world under contribution at the next by force of arms. A 
harlot in the spotless robes of a vestal, she speaks of purity and virtue, 
-and then seduces her hearers with her blandishments and honied tones. 
She has tyrannized over every power of Europe and Asia. Her fleets 
have scoured the seas, and her flag floats over every wild crag of the 
ocean. Despised and feared by all, she sits like a surly mastiff in her 
island kennel, thirsting for blood, yet afraid to leave her litter. Her 
gold conquered Napoleon—her rapacity has caused nearly every war 
for the last fifty years. She warred with her own colonies because we 
would not pay her debts, use her stamped hot pressed paper and drink 
“her infernal tea. She hates France because of her manufactures, and. 
curses America for having the manliness to tell her to mind her own 
‘business. We are ready to war with England :— 
~ Ist.—Upon the right of search. 
2nd.—Upon her interference with our slaves. 
3rd.—Upon the north-eastern boundary question. 
4th.—For burning the Caroline. 
5th.—For knighting McNabb. 
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6th.—For her interference with friendly nations. 
7th.—For the desire to pay her for old scores. 
8th.—For her treatment of Ireland. 

9th.—For her love of fighting ; and 

10th.—For our love of peace. 

Like Sir John Falstaff we can give reasons as plenty as blackberries s 
for a war; and feeling confident that we must have one, we are desirous } 
of doing the business up handsomely at once, before our ardor cools or? 
our countrymen become callous to insult and invasion. ie 

Our country teems with strong arms and stout hearts, burning for’ 
the fight. The war spirit is up among the people. The old drums of | 
Louisburg, Havana, Bunker Hill, Saratoga, York Town, New Orleans | 
and an hundred other scenes of American glory are waiting for the} 
signal. Our dark old battleships await the * beat to quarters.” Then) 
let our reformers, who are now so busy saving wafers and sealing wax, , 
and who sell letter-paper in the post office of the House of Representa» 
tives at $8 per ream, be up and doing. 

Congress of American Republicanism, stand to your arms—war is at; 
hand. In less than fifteen days it may be upon us in all its horrors. 
Pass your militia bill; distribute your arms; authorize your president j 
to grant commissions to privateers; call home your whalemen ; in- - 
crease your navy ; send your commercial agents around the world and 
bid the American hearts come home. Fight England, if fight you must, - 
with a will to make a business of it, and my word for it, in less than» 
three years the old Grid Iron and the Stars will float triumphant over ' 
the seas. The people demand war! Our country is insulted and her | 
glory is dimmed by the insolence of England. We should act as a ma 
would act who has been insulted upon the walk. Thank God, the ol 
blood of the Revolution is still trickling in our veins. We whippe 
England when we were in our infancy ; we thrashed her again when 
arrived at the age of manhood; and with the blessing of God we ca 
in a short time, sing ** Jefferson and Liberty” in Hyde Park, an 
* Hail Columbia ”’ in the scarlet courts of Westminster. Our fathe 
fought at Bunker Hill without food and with but little powder; if 
their children falter in the hour of danger they are unfit to live as 
nation, and the sooner they become serfs the better. 


THE LITTLE WOODEN MIDSHIPMAN 


WE rubbed our eyes when we read in the ‘“ Christian Science Moni 

RP a of Boston, that “the figure of a naval officer used as 
ship’s sign in London by Captain Solomon Gills, the instrament mak. 
whom Dickens used as one of his characters in Dombey and Son,” 1 
now in the offices of the State Street Trust Company, Boston, brough 
thither from New York: ‘ Just how he came to be in Max William 
shop on Madison Avenue we do not know,” continues the article. No 
do we! ‘The Little Wooden Midshipman” is still safely in th 
Minories, London, in the custody of the firm of nautical instrumen’ 
makers, formerly of Leadenhall Street. 
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MUFFINS v. CRUMPETS 
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By W. B. WARREN 


N the High Court of Public Opinion, before Mr. Justice Epicure, 
Master of the Rolls, and a jury of British men, women and children, 
t tea time ona cold winter’s evening. 


For “ Murriys,” instructed by Mr. Every Hungreman, Mr. Nowatt 
good, K.C. 

For “‘ Crumpets,” instructed by the National Union of Operative 
tumpet-holers, Miss Billee Vitsright, the eminent lady advocate. 


| 


The long-standing question at issue between these parties had at 
ength reached the stage of trialin open court. The action was brought 
o decide once for all whether plaintiff or defendant was to be accounted 
he King of the tea-cake race. 

Mr. Nowatt Sgood opened his case by saying that the very phrase 
y which the two parties in the case were known to the public, viz., 
* MUFFINS AND CruUMPETS ”’ in itself decided the question of supremacy. 
“My lord and jury,” said the learned counsel, “did anybody; at 
ny time, in any place, or under any circumstances, ever hear the 
laintiff and defendant, coupled together or jointly described, men- 
ioned or spoken of, by man, woman or child or any other articulate 
reature, as ‘Crtmpers anp Murrins?’ No, a thousand times 

o! The phrase is unthinkable. Priority in mention may always 
afely be taken as prima facie evidence of superiority. If the court 
equires evidence of the validity of this argument, I will cite the well- 
nown cases of ‘pork and beans,’ ‘ bread and butter,’ “wine and 
ater’ and ‘whisky and soda.’ Some hypercritical person may say 
hat the second of the foregoing instances is not a sound argument 
n favour of my contention, inasmuch as butter is so much more 
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valuable and expensive than bread. My lord, I respectfully submit ’ 
that that argument falls to the ground when it 1s realised that we can, , 
and some of us do, dispense entirely with butter, yet to live without! 
bread is unheard of and inconceivable.” 
“But, my lord and jury,” continued the learned counsel, warming! 
to his subject, “it is by no means on these grounds alone that I base: 
my case. I am prepared to maintain, and to support that contention) 
by the evidence of unimpeachable witnesses, that there is more solid | 
and lasting pleasure in the consumption of two square inches of muffin, 
in perfect condition, than in a score of crumpets, if indeed anyone could! 
eat so many and yet survive. I use that last phrase advisedly and 
with deep intent, for I am about to prove to you, by evidence thatt 
cannot be controverted, that whilst Muffins are soothing, comfortables 
and beneficial to the human frame, Crumpets are delusive, meretriciouss 
and indeed, at times, absolutely harmful in their effects.” 
“The evidence I have to put forward in support of my claim that 
Crumpets are harmful is medical, and what evidence on a questiong 
of health can be more conclusive than medical evidence ? It is to@ 
be found in that universally recognised authority on almost everythings 
known as Pickwick Papers. In Chapter 44 we are made acquainted) 
with a case in which a certain person, a man to wit, sends for a docton 
to treat him for an attack of indigestion. I will now quote exactlyy 
what occurred :— 


ec 


“Wot have you been eatin’ on ?” says the doctor. 

‘Roast weal,’ says the patient. 

‘Wot was the last thing you devoured ?’ says the doctor. 
‘Crumpets,’ says the patient. 

‘'That’s it,’ says the doctor. ‘Tll send you a box of pills directly. 
and don’t you never take no more of them,’ says he. ; 
‘No more of wot ?’ says the patient. ‘ Pills ?’ . i 

‘No, crumpets,’ says the doctor. : 

‘Wy?’ says the patient. ‘Ive eaten four crumpets every 
night for fifteen years, on principle’ 

‘Well then, you'd better leave them off on principle,’ says 
doctor. ; 

. Crumpets is wholesome, Sir,’ says the patient. 

Crumpets is not wholesome, Sir,’ says the doctor, wery fierce. 

‘But they’re so cheap,’ says the patient, coming down a lit 
‘and so fillin’ at the price.’ } 

§ They'd be dear to you at any price; dear if you were paid t 
eat ‘em,’ says the doctor. ‘Four crumpets a night,’ he says, ‘ 
do your business in six months.’ 


“Now, my lord and jury,”’ continued the learned counsel, “ it if 
very unnecessary for me to say anything more on that point. 
is proved up to the hilt. I desire now to dwell on a more agreeabl 

aspect of this important case, viz., the actual and positive virtues o 
Muffins as contrasted with the demerits of Crumpets.” 

“ Apart from their superior toothsomeness, which will be at one 
admitted by any one who will taste them side by side with crumpet® 
there is the indubitable advantage that, when properly cooked, muff 
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ill absorb, and enable the partaker thereof to consume, dispose of, or in 
ort, eat, more butter than will any other description of farinaceous 
od, be it bread, toast, scone, teacake, oatcake, or even Sally Lunn. 
0 person has ever yet sounded the depths, heights, quantity or amount 
butter that one hot toasted muffin will absorb. Let the cook be 
ver so liberal, the muffin, when brought to table and from thence 
ansferred to plate, will be found, even if the centre of its lower moiety 
fully saturated with thoroughly melted butter, to present an outer 
reumference, on its inner and nether face, which is capable of taking 
, absorbing or otherwise holding an incredible further quantity of 
e oleaginous and desirable substance. And if that is so of the nether 
oiety, what of the upper ? That will be found to be almost in its virgin 
ate of unbutteredness, and the wise consumer will, at once, while 
is still hot and receptive, apply the same liberal stipply of butter 
it, as has already been expended on its other and more favoured 
lf.” 
“It would be a matter of no difficulty to me to put before you 
idence, and to bring forward witnesses innumerable, to support 
y case. But my lord, I respectfully submit that it needs no further 
pport, and I am sure that I shall have the sympathy of the jury in 
inging my speech to an early close, so that they can the sooner hie 
em to their homes and to their teas, at which the principal dish shall 
*Murrins, proud chieftains of the teacake race.’ ” 
The learned counsel here resumed his seat amidst applause, in 
ich many of the jury surreptitiously joined, and which was im- 
diately suppressed by the usher. 
The lady advocate, Miss Billee Vitsright, rose quickly to her feet, 
d carefully adjusting her wig at a coquettish angle, opened the case 
“ Crumpets ” in the following speech. 
“My lord and jury, it has seldom been my lot to have such an 
y task as that which confronts me in this case. To demolish the 
called arguments which my learned friend has put forward requires 
powers beyond a retentive memory and a knowledge of certain 
ts. As, however, the presentation of those facts will necessarily 
y these proceedings beyond that period or time, which is usually 
commonly known, called or spoken of, as ‘tea-time,’ I have 
tured to instruct the head attendant (commonly called Nippy) at the 
ghbouring den of Lyons, to bring, convey, send or otherwise cause 
be transported to this place, at this hour of five of the clock, in 
rt, now, a sufficient supply of cups of tea and plates of hot 
tered crumpets for the refection of every man, woman or child in 
Court. And during their consumption, I will proceed to outline 
case.” 
‘My lord, I enter a vigorous protest,” said Mr. Nowatt Sgood, 
ng to his feet, “ such a barefaced piece of bribery is 2 
Excellent,” interrupted the learned judge. ‘The protest falls 
he ground.” 
‘s at this moment, his cup and plate, graced by three hot and 


pting crumpets, being placed in front of the learned counsel, he 
E 
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subsided into silence and polished off his tea and crumpets befor 
anyone else in the court had half finished. a 
* 7 will first deal,” went on the learned counsel for Crumpets, ~ wit 
the corroborative evidence which my learned friend has culled from th 
pages of the Pickwick Papers. That evidence, I shall proceed to show 
is incomplete, and in consequence of its incompleteness, entirely mis 
leading. If the jury will kindly turn again to that fateful Chaptes 
44, they will find that the evidence therein contained, while indeeg 
incontrovertible, as my learned friend rightly maintains, leads ua 
when it is followed to the end of the story, to an entirely different ,t 
opposite conclusion. You will find that that patient, on hearing 
doctor's expression of opinion, for it was nothing more, enquired 
obviously in a sarcastic spirit, how many crumpets, taken at 
meal, would finish him off at once. On learning that though hal 
a-crown’s worth might do it, three shillings worth certainly would 
he went out and bought that quantity, toasted, buttered and ate ther 
all, and immediately afterwards shot himself to prove that tl 
Crumpets did not kill him. Now, I ask you, my lord and jury, whe 
does that prove ? Why, absolutely nothing! For all we can say, if th) 
man had not so nobly but rashly, in defence of Crumpets, taken ht 
own life, he might have been living yet to prove what a wholeson} 
and health-giving diet they are. My learned friend has made muc 
of the value of medical evidence, but I will ask you to remembe 
that doctors disagree, and then I am sure that you will disagree wit 
that doctor even more than the crumpets disagreed with his patient! 
“There is another and stronger point I have to bring forward — 
support of my claim, and that is, the immensely greater sale tha 
crumpets enjoy as compared with muffins. It is impossible to obta: 
accurate statistics, but it is within the knowledge of every housewit 
that the stock carried round on the board under the green cloth,;} 
the peripatetic dealer with the sonorous bell, consists of at least 8: 
erumpets to each muftin.”’ 
“ There is a further point which I should like the jury to keep_ 
their minds, and that is the immense harm that would be done to 
flourishing and old-established industry if the result of this actid 
should be any serious diminution in the consumption of ecrumpet 
The National Union of Crumpet-Holers, from whom I take my i 
structions in this case, have on their books many thousands of deser 
and hard-working men, skilled by years of practice, who would 
thrown out of work if crumpets were to be lessened in consumpt. 
The only other work they could possibly be fitted for would be th 
macaroni-drilling, and as that industry is almost entirely confine 
Italy, it is obvious that there would be little opening for them her ; 
* One other point that has been raised by my learned friend ha 
do with the increased consumption of butter caused by the u 
muffins as compared with crumpets. Now I ask. you ladies on the j 
and through you, all the housewives in the Kingdom, is that a 
sumption devoutly to be desired? Do you want to load your 
tables with food that licks up incredible qr ntities of butter at h 
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crown a pound? ‘The answer is undoubtedly in the negative. But 
even if you did, are not crumpets just as capable of good work in that 
direction as muffins? What is all the labour of the crumpet-holers 
or, except to make holes for the butter to nestle into 2. That a reument, 
herefore, also falls to the ground.” : 

* Now, my lord and jury, I am confident that I can safely leave 
he case with you, secure in the knowledge that justice, truth and 
expediency have combined to render a verdict in favour of my clients 
he only possible one for you to give.” 

The lady learned in law then resumed her seat amid deafening 
applause, which the ushers tried vainly to quell. The hour being late 
and there being no hope of concluding the case that night, the Court 
adjourned till the following day. 

On re-assembling, Mr. Nowatt Sgood claimed his right to a final 
word before the summing-up. 

* T respectfully submit, my lord and jury, that although my learned, 
and if I may say so, charming friend has put up a very ingenious case 
pn behalf of her clients, it will no more hold water than her crumpet- 
aoles will hold butter. For is it not common knowledge that the 
oles in the crumpets do not, in point of fact, fulfil their mission ? 
nstead of containing butter, they simply act as guides, channels or 
ubes whereby the butter, which has been vainly trying to maintain 
un insecure foothold on the upper surface of the crumpet, is enticed, 
rajoled or otherwise induced to find its way through their tortuous 
passages to the plate beneath.”’ 

“The consumer of crumpets is thus faced with the dilemma of 

ither having to waste good butter, or to chase it round the plate 
ith a triangular piece of crumpet used as a squeegee. The success 
f this latter manoeuvre is largely dependent on the amount of re- 
nement and table manners possessed by the consumer. More manners, 
ess butter, and wice versa.” 
* J also am not prepared to admit the argument, that great suffering 
yould be caused to the members of the National Union of Crumpet- 
Tolers through any serious diminution in the consumption of Crumpets. 
here are many home industries in which their skill could be utilised. 
utting the crosses on Hot Cross Buns is a fine old industry to which 
heir labour might be directed. Though somewhat inclined to be 
easonal, it is an honourable calling and truly British. Then there 
ust always be an immense demand for biscuit-prickers, as no biscuit 
sa really-truly biscuit unless it has holes in it. But it is unnecessary 
) say more on this point, which you will agree I have thoroughly 
isposed of. 

“My learned friend has also endeavoured to bolster up a weak 
ase by claiming that crumpets are made, sold and eaten in very 
much larger quantities than are muffins. I concede the point. In 
et, I thank my learned friend for putting it forward, as it is entirely 
» favour of my clients. Is it not a matter of common knowledge 
hat Ford cars are made, produced, thrown together or whatever the 
ocess is, in much greater quantities than Rolls-Royce cars? But 
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does that prove them superior? No. Are not diamonds scarcer than 
glass beads, and yet more valuable But I should insult your in- 
telligence were I to pursue the argument further, or indeed say anything 
more in support of a claim which is so obviously just and right. I 
will therefore conclude with one brief quotation from another book 
by the author of Pickwick Papers. 1 refer to The Chimes, in which 
the following significant dialogue takes place between that comfortable 
old couple, the Tugbys. 

‘You're in spirits, Tugby, my dear,’ observed his wife. 

‘No,’ said Tugby. ‘No. Not particular. I’m a little elewated. 
The Muftins came so pat.’ With that he chuckled till he was nearly 
black in the face. 

“Now I contend that the choice of muffins by the great author, 
for the purpose of illustrating a condition of blissful contentment, is 
sufficient and indeed irresistible evidence that the Muffin is in very 
truth “ King or THE TeEacaKE Race.” | 

Mr. Justice Epicure then awoke, and proceeded to sum up in the 
following remarkable words :— 

“The Jury have heard what the learned Counsel on each side have 
had to say, and it is not for me to attempt to influence them in any 
way. But it is my duty to warn them that if in their judgment an 
after the exercise of due care, consideration, cogitation, elucidation 
and any other faculties they may happen to possess, they come to i 


conclusion that Muffins are per se, inter alia, pro bono publico, an 
pons asinorum better than Crumpets, then they must indubitably, — 
without fear or favour, and by virtue of their officey bring in a verdict : 
in favour of Muffins. But if on the other hand their mental processe 
have functioned in the other direction, and their minds (or what passe 
for such), have led them to consider, believe, imagine, think or in any ° 
way conclude that Crumpets are better than Muffins, then I charg 

them most seriously that, vice versa, in vino veritas, lex talionis, tempus | 
fugit, and facile princeps, they have no recourse, discourse, concourse, , 
race-course or any other course open to them, but to return a verdict’ 
in favour of Crumpets.”’ 

“Quod erat demonstrandum. Fiat justitia ruat celum. God save? 
the King.” 

The Jury then retired, and were absent for nearly two hours, durin: 
which time they consumed all the muffins and crumpets that could] 
be purchased at any of the teashops within half a mile of the court,, 
in a vain endeavour to arrive at a conclusion. On filing back to the: 
box, the acting foreman, an intelligent schoolboy, chosen because 
he was the only member of the jury not suffering from indigestior 
addressing the Judge, said, ‘* Please, sir, it’s six of one and half-a 
dozen of the other, and may we toss for it 2?” 

“ Most decidedly not,” thundered the Judge, “ the suggestion 
contemptuous. You are dismissed as non compos mentis, ultra vires 
and quantum suff. The case will come up again next session, whe 
the jury will consist of a baker’s dozen. Quid pro quo. Ne ple 
ultra. Ad infinitum.” 
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\ X [E give below two further examples of the use to which advertisers 

have put Dickensian subjects. The first is another of the choice 
drawings by Mr. Fred Pegram illustrating one of the many tea parties 
in Dickens, used by the International 
Tea Stores. The second is a humorous 
conception by Mr. Will Owen of the 
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Trotty Veck and hi ghter entertain guests.—** The Chimes.*? 


reception which jolly Mark Tapley would have given to Sir Kreemy 
Knut and his toffee. In our next number we hope to commence an 
article on “ Pickwick as an aid to Trade.” 
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TROTTY VECK 


Above is one of a series of reproductions of Mr. Frank Reynolds’s 
Characters from Dickens issued by Messrs. James Buchanan and Cos, | 
Ltd., to advertise their whiskies. Their premises in Holborn, London, 
occupy the site of the Distillery Dickens so graphically described in 
the concluding chapters of Barnaby Rudge. Lord Woolavingto 
the head of the firm, is well known as a great Dickens lover, and it 
interesting to note that he specially commissioned Mr. Reynol 
to paint this series of Dickens studies. We hope to give furth 


examples of Mr. Frank Reynolds’s work in subsequent numbers. 
The Dickensian. 
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DICKENS IN THE “HARD TIMES” 


COUNTRY 
By the Author of ‘* England of Dickens ”’ 


BLACKBURN. 


LACKBURN was twice visited during the reading tours. The 
first was on Friday, April 26th, 1867, when Dickens read in the 
Town Hall Assembly Room. The next visit was almost two years 
later, Wednesday, April 19th, 1869, when he read at the Exchange 
Assembly Room, now a cinema. It was announced as ‘“ The last Mr. 
Dickens will ever give in Blackburn.” It was almost his last provincial 
reading. To judge from a letter written to Mrs. Watson, from Black- 
burn the day after the reading, he was apparently in a bad state of 
ealth. 

* I don’t wonder at the papers being confused regarding my where- 
bouts, when I am confused myself,” he wrote. “I am in a different 
lace every day... I shall be gone from here before noon to-morrow : 
shall be gone from there (I forget where * there ° is) before noon next 
ay. Nothing would uphold me through such work but the prospect 
f soon working it out.” 


OLTON. 


Bolton has a melancholy interest, in the fact that the last Provincial 
eading took place at the Temperance Hall there on Tuesday, April 
Oth, 1869. The day following Dickens went to Blackpool to get 
efreshed by the sea air. A reading at Southport was actually con- 
emplated on that day, but was cancelled so as to allow the remaining 
wo readings of the week, at Preston and Warrington, to be carried 
ut, but both were abandoned. 


OGHTON TOWERS. 


The story, ‘George Silverman’s Explanation,” centres around 
oghton Towers, on the road between Preston and Blackburn, which 
ickens and Dolby had visited just. before the story was written. 
he impression obtained on that short visit was a very vivid one, as 
he following description shows: the reference to James I. is the story 
ittaching to the Towers, that here that Monarch knighted the loin of 
eef (“‘ Sirloin ”’) ’ 
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Dickens, it must be added that after the story had been published hes 
wrote to Wills, “ it is very curious that I did not in the least see hows 


to 


What do I know now of Hoghton Towers ? Very little; for If 
have been gratefully unwilling to disturb my first impressions. A 
house, centuries old, on high ground a mile or so removed from the 
road between Preston and Blackburn, where the first James of 
England, in his hurry to make money by making baronets, perhaps 
made some of those remunerative dignitaries. A house, centuriess 
old, deserted and falling to pieces, its woods and gardens long sinces 
grass land or ploughed up, the Rivers Ribble and Darwen glancing? 
below it, and a vague haze of smoke, against which not even thes 
supernatural prescience of the first Stuart could foresee a counter; 
blast, hinting at steam-power, powerful in two distances. 


As an example of how environment had so strong an influence on) 


begin his state of mind until I walked into Hoghton Towers one 


bright. April day.” 


PRESTON. 


Early in the year 1854, desiring to get first-hand knowledge of thee 


conditions of a town during a strike, for the purpose of Hard Times,} 


D 


ickens made a special journey to Preston, and wrote an article for 


Household Words, entitled ** On Strike.” He was a little disappointed! 
at the lack of local colour he was able to obtain from this visit, writing, 
to Forster : 


Hotel. The reading was given in the Corn Exchange, now the Pub 


1 am afraid I shall not be able to get much here. Except thes 
crowds at the street-corners reading the placards pro and con ; andi 
the cold absence of smoke from the mill-chimneys ; there is very 
little in the streets to make the town remarkable. I am told that 
the people ** sit at home and mope.”’ ... It is a nasty place (I thought 
it was a model town); and I am in the Bull Hotel, before vi 
some time ago the people assembled supposing the masters to 
here, and on demanding to have them out were remonstrated wi 
by the landlady in person. I saw the account in an Italian pap 
in which it was stated that ‘the populace then environed t 
Palazzo Bull, until the padrona of the Palazzo heroically appea: 
at one of the upper windows and addressed them!” One e 
hardly conceive anything less likely to be represented to an Italian 
mind by this description, than the old, grubby, smoky, mean 
intensely formal red brick house with a narrow gateway and a din 
yard, to which it applies. 


For the reading on December 13th, 1861, Dickens stayed at Victo 


Hall. 


ruins of an old mansion, Hoghton Towers, referred to on page 55. 


In the spring of 1867 Dickens read again at Preston (this time ‘ 


George Silverman was a native of Preston. 
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It was ‘at Preston in 1869 that the reading tours came to an abrupt 
conclusion. Dickens had had a very bad attack at Chester the week 
before and from there had written to his doctor, Mr. Carr Beard. 

The evening of April 22nd had been fixed for a reading at the 
Guildhall, and Dolby came back to the Bull Hotel, where they were 
staying, with the good news that every ticket had been sold and that 
the proceeds were nearly £200. Dolby was much concerned to find 
Dickens in possession of a telegram from Beard to say that he had 

‘decided to come to Preston at once. It was nearly five o’clock before 
the doctor arrived, and an examination caused Beard to tell Dolby, 
“If you insist on Dickens taking the platform to-night, I will not 
‘guarantee but that he goes through life dragging a foot after him.” 

Dickens begged the doctor to let him try it for that one night ; 
the tickets having all been sold, the people would be very disappointed, 
he explained, and Dolby be put to such an amount of inconvenience. 
But the doctor prevailed, and the meeting was cancelled, Dickens 
going to the Adelphi Hotel at Liverpool with the doctor. Dolby tells 
us of the difficulties he had to square up things in the town, less than 
two hours being at his disposal before the advertised time of opening. 

The smoothness with which the difficulties were overcome was due 
to the resources of Dolby and the official help he had received. The 
landlord of the Bull had formerly been stationmaster at Preston, and 
he telegraphed to all stations within a twenty miles radius that the 
reading had been cancelled ; similarly the Mayor assisted in sending 
out mounted police to all the roads leading into the town, stopping all 

‘incoming carriages and informing the occupants of what had happened. 


WARRINGTON. 

The reading fixed on Friday, April 23rd, 1869, was cancelled after 
‘the breakdown the day previously. Two years earlier (May 2nd, 
1867) a reading was given in the Public Hall, on the site of which the 
Royal Court Theatre now stands. 


An account of Dickens’s visits to Manchester will appear in the next 
“number. 


LATEST GIFTS TO THE DICKENS HOUSE 


A COPY of A Christmas Carol, formerly the property of John Dickens 
(father of Charles Dickens), bearing his autograph, and also those 
-of Letitia Austin, his second daughter, and Percy Fitzgerald, from the 
library of the late Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A., has been presented 
to The Dickens House Library by Mr. C. H. Simonds, M.B.E., of 
Shipley, Yorks. 


Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell, of Bath, has presented the street signboard 
“‘pickwicK Mews” from the entrance to the Mews which from the 
-end of the eighteenth century to well into the nineteenth century was 
-entirely devoted to the coach horses of the Pickwick family of the 
| White Hart Inn at Bath. 
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59 
LONDON AS DICKENS FIRST KNEW IT 


at ICKENS first made acquaintance with London (apart from the 
short time he spent in the Metropolis when a baby of about 
jour) in the year 1823 at the age of eleven. The family permanently 
‘settled in a little house in Bayham Street, in what was then the new 
‘region of Camden Town. On the opposite page is a reproduction of 
a map of this portion of London, dated 1818. 

The railway had not yet come to London. Camden Town and 
Somers Town were only just developing, and Chapter XV. of The 
Old Curiosity Shop, describing Little Nell’s flight from London, may 
certainly have referred to this district. St. Pancras Workhouse, the 
Veterinary College in Great College Street, and St. Pancras Church 
—not then called * old,’ since the new one in the Euston Road had 
not been built—are clearly marked. Johnson Street, where the Dickens. 
family lived in 1825, is not shown; it was probably not built at the 
‘time ; but the Polygon where they also once lodged for a time (1827-8), 
and where Dickens housed Harold Skimpole years later, is seen in the 
centre of Clarendon Square. The railway had not then been made 
under the Hampstead Road, cutting off a portion of Wellington House 
Academy School at the corner of Granby Street—as Dickens tells us. 
it did, in * Our School.” Indeed, Hampstead Road was not then so 
named; nor was the Euston Road further south. It was called the 
New Road from Paddington to Islington. Gower Street did not then 
extend into the Euston Road (where it was later known as Gower 
Street North). In Norfolk Street—now called Cleveland Street—the 
family lodged when Dickens was four, and in Fitzroy Street Dickens 
lodged as a young man in 1830. 

On the right of the map, a little above the centre, we see the name 
Battle Bridge—replaced by King’s Cross in the later map. Maiden 
Lane—also a familiar place in Owr Mutual Friend—s clearly marked. 
It is now York Road. 

A further examination of the map will show the way Dickens used 
to walk to the blacking warehouse at Hungerford Stairs from his 
odgings in Camden Town—at Mrs. Roylance’s, in Little College Street 
(now College Place) the turning out of Fig Lane (now Crowndale Road) 
mext Great College Street. 

Dickens tells us in his fragment of autobiography how he used to: 

ross Russell Square ‘“‘ with some cold hotchpotch in a small basin 
fied up in a handkerchief,” and how on occasion he “ could not resist 
he stale pastry put out at half-price on trays at the confectioners’ 
oors in Tottenham Court Road,” and how he often spent in that 
ay the money he should have kept for his dinner. 
The Foundling Hospital—whence came Tattycoram ; Bloomsbury 
quare, of the Gordon Riots; Great Coram Street, where Mrs. Tibbs 
ept her very neat boarding house; Montague Place, where Mr. 
Perker lived; Queen Square, near which Richard Carston lodged ; will 
Ul be found on this map, and recall many scenes and incidents from 
she novels. WaLteR DEXTER. 
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Dickens in his Library at Gad’s Hill 


A GENTLEMAN 


M R. RALPH STRAUS has written the most readable book ont 
- Dickens since Mr. Chesterton gave his to the world twenty-twox 
years ago. Its publication was heralded with a lot of talk abouts 
‘hitherto unpublished matter,” but in actual fact there is little off 
this, and what there is Mr. Straus has used—quite deliberately, be it 
said—in a way that cannot but exasperate the student. But it is not 
criticism of this or any other book to say that it is not what its authon 
never purposed it to be. Mr. Straus would retort, of course, ~* I had no 
thought of producing a Life of Dickens which would be useful fon 
reference as to facts. I have aimed to present in as bright and accept= 
able a form as possible a portrait of the man that I see.” Accepting, 
this, then, there can be no two opinions ; in “ Charles Dickens: A 
Portrait in Pencil,” Mr. Straus has given us a book which the most 
critical cannot read without pleasure, and has drawn a vivid and sincere 
portrait. Mr. Straus may not see quite the same Dickens that many, 
of us see, but the most critical of us will not say that it is not an 
essentially true portrait. 

I think the author has made one mistake. I think he has missed 
much by practically ignoring Dickens’s books. In attempting te 
portray an artist it seems to me essential that he must positively be 
regarded in the light of, and even through, his art. It is all very wel 
for Mr. Straus to say that he is more interested in Dickens than in his 
characters. So perhaps am I, for that matter, but surely the rea’ 
man Dickens is to be found only in his books. Every incident in his 
life had relation to his work, and we are bound to miss much if 
ignore or are indifferent to the fact, even though we have learned 
Beadnell letters by heart. 


Coming to detail, there are many points in regard to which I sho 
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ike to argue with Mr. Straus. I feel somehow that he is a wee bit. 
harsh on John Dickens. To say that it is untrue that John was “ little 
better than a wastrel, and not a very honest wastrel at that” may be 
difficult, and yet, who would dismiss Mr. Micawber in such a sweeping 
way ¢ But when we are told that Dickens was not too fortunate in 
his sons (with one exception), I do feel the wish that Mr. Straus would 
go more into detail. Somewhat vaguely he implies that he has docu- 
mentary evidence, but he leaves it at that, and when we remember: 
hat the eldest son was but 33 when Dickens died, that one had already 
died very young in India, beloved by all who knew him; that another 
was 21 and away at sea, and two more in Australia (both very young), 
I feel that such a statement should not be made unless the evidence 
© justify it is produced. After all, one son lived to be a member of 
he New South Wales Parliament ; another (Sydney) died at sea when 
only 23, the best loved man in his ship, and another, who returned 
rom Australia in 1911, certainly was not a man of poor repute. 

I tire of the constantly reiterated suggestion that Dickens was in 
ove with Mary Hogarth. I simply do not believe it. Much has been 
nade lately (though not by Mr. Straus) of the fact which Forster 
ecords, that Dickens wished to be buried in Mary’s grave. It seems 
0 have been overlooked that in later life he expressed a wish to be 
buried in the shadow of Rochester Cathedral. The grave had actually 
been dug when Dean Stanley made his offer of the Abbey. 

Mr. Straus makes the picturesque statement which has been widely 
quoted (it was one of the “ mots” on the leaflet sent out with review 
opies—reviewing made easy) that “‘ Dickens was quite possibly the 
preatest showman that ever lived.” If that be true, then—what was 
Barnum ? It is obviously difficult to say that the statement is untrue, 
and yet the word “ showman ” conveys to the average man something 
hat Dickens assuredly was not. 

But the blue pencil hovers over my pad ! While there is much in 
his book that is discussable, still it is a fascinating book, and makes 
lelightful reading. And may I add, in the light of other happenings, 
hat it is the work of a gentleman, who having seen much material that 
he general public is ignorant of, frankly declares that there still is 
1o0thing to belie the world’s opinion that Dickens was a good man. 
Jt Welly: 


IN THE DAYS OF DICKENS 


Mr. John Murray has just published two interesting volumes which 
help us to visualise the times in which Dickens lived. The first is 
ntitled ‘‘ Letters of the Hon. Mrs. Twisleton, 1852-1862.” The 
writer of the letters was formerly Miss Ellen Dwight, of Boston, U.S.A., 
vho married the Hon. Edward Twisleton, brother of Lord Saye and 
Sele, in 1852, and was introduced into London society and wrote her 
very frank impressions to her sisters. The one that interests us the 
most is that in which the following appears :— 


April 30, 1855 . . . Friday, we dined with Mr. Ford, and I sat. 
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subject—and in a flattering tone, which I felt to be very hollow, and 


CO 
in 
of 


took no fancy to his tone of conversation from what I did have, although 


I 


dinner for me most amusingly.” 


lived in England on and off from 1853 to 1882. Although he knew. 
Charles Dickens the younger intimately, Hawthorne had only slight 


ac 
th 


between him and Mr. Dickens. The dinner was a most elaborate 
production of the culinary art, made as Spanish as possible, for our 
benefit, and that of Mr. Dickens, who is thinking of going to Spain, 
and whom Mr. Ford obliged therefore to taste everything eatable 
and drinkable, and called ** The Victim.” Dickens has cut his hair 
and cultivated a moustache, since he was in America, and looks so 
different that I did not know him ; but I did not think him agreeable, 
or quite at his ease. He ran the conversation on America, so much, 
like Cobden, as if I could not be expected to speak on any other 


wanted to say to him, ** Now I know what you wrote to Lord Jeffery 
about us—so wouldn’t it be better to let this alone?” Mr. Ford 
cannot eat his own dinners—in consequence of having already 
eaten so many, I suppose—but he caters for others, magnificently. 


The Mr. Ford was Richard Ford (1796-1858), who was a frequent 
ntributor to the reviews, and the author of a Handbook for Travellers 


Spain (1845). Mrs. Twisleton became great friends with him, but 
an early meeting she wrote: “I had not much to say to him, and 


saw he was clever. He is a great epicure, and superintended my 


The other book is ** Shapes that Pass,’ by Julian Hawthorne, who 


quaintance with the father. Curiously enough, it was in America 


at Hawthorne, a young man of twenty-two, son of the famous 


novelist, met Dickens for the first time, at the Boston Music Hall, 
after a reading of David Copperfield. He gives us the following vivid — 
picture : 4 


No one not of my age, or older, can understand the emotions 
felt at seeing the man, in actual flesh and blood, come out of th 
little door in the back of the stage and walk down to the reading- 
stand, place his book upon it, and glance out at the audience which — 
rolled out at him its multitudinous greeting. No ether author in~ 
the world had at that time a following so great and loving. Indeed, - 
I cared for his books so much that I had hesitated whether to aoa 
the opportunity to see and hear him; there is always the risk that | 
the hero may not look heroic. But the appearance of Dickens filled — 


and satisfied the eye. His bearing was erect, virile and animated ;— 


the eyes under his dark brows were brilliant and strong, as of one 
used to command ; his cheeks were lean and slightly ruddy, lik 
those of an athlete; the beard on his upper lip and chin was a. 
little grizzled, and so was the hair on his dimples ; his aspect was 


dominating, but sympathetic. He was in evening dress, with the | 


gleam of a gold watch-chain, and a white flower in his buttonhole 
the lapels were faced with satin, and the coat seemed to be trimme 
with black cord—altogether, the effect was a trifle ornamental, b 
the man’s personality was powerful enough to overcome it—intens 
but with composure. His books were inevitable from such a m. 


Wits 
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PRIME PICKWICKS IN PARTS 


Following the admirable bibliography of the writings of Dickens 
which Mr. Kekel gave us in 1913, comes a bibliography of the first 
issue of The Pickwick Papers under the above title. 

The author has set out to tabulate all the wrappers, illustrations 
and advertisements which should go towards making a perfect: first 
issue, and in that respect has succeeded, although he is not certain 
upon a few points; but then, only a collector who has devoted very 
many years to the study of the subject could be sure about every 
point. 

But when he comes to the text he does not inform us how collectors 
can really tell whether they have a genuine first issue or not. After 
all it is the text that matters possibly more than the other things, as 
there are many people who have bound copies with first issue text but 
cannot prove it from the meagre details here given. This is a great 
pity, as Mr. Eckel has had the material in his hands. but has not 
availed himself of it. Let him go through the book again and give us 
a supplement which should make as valuable a volume as the one now 
before us. 

I do not know why Mr. Kckel should think that the early parts of 
the Mary Hogarth Pickwick are not really the first issues, or why he 
should state on page 10 that the sale of the Lapham copy in 1908 was 
the earliest copy to be sold in an auction room, when there were such 
copies sold in 1896 and 1903. 


W. MILLER: 


ANOTHER DROOD ESSAY 


*“ Anthony Munday and Other Essays. Privately printed in New 
York, 1927,” is a title which may escape the notice of Dickensians. 
But two of the essays they should not miss—‘‘ My Dickens Episode ” 
and “‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 

Mr. Conway, in more than the conventional sense, can claim to have 
been “‘ touched ” by Dickens, and for the conciseness of his handling 
of the Drood problems he deserves our praise. 

His main theory, in brief, is that Jasper murdered Hdwin while 

under the influence of opium, but when sane he believed that Neville 
had committed the murder, and so never relaxed in his efforts to 
fasten the crime upon him. The ring having brought the two together, 
a struggle occurs upon the top of Gundulph’s Tower at Rochester, 
whence Neville, overcome, is hurled as Edwin’s body had been. In 
prison, two confessions result from Jasper’s dual consciousness; 1n 
the first of these he describes the temptations of Neville, which he 
supposes led him to kill Edwin; in the second (under opium) Jasper 
recounts the real murder of Edwin by himself. The problem of 
‘Datchery and other details are also discussed, and the essay can be 
-ealled a serious study and not unsuggestive. aaa 
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THE. SPIRIT MESSAGE 


A year ago we referred to the spirit messages, said to have 
been received from Dickens in the presence of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. Mr. Florizel von Reuter has now included this seance in 
“ Psychical Experiences of a Musician,” a book which Simpkins. 
publish. Here the account is given in Sir Arthur’s own words, and is 
exact in all essential details with Mr. Van Reuter’s account on pages 
64-66 of the last volume. ‘*‘ Edwin is alive and Cris is hiding him” 
was the important sentence, and Sir Arthur refers pointedly to the 
fact that one of the titles chosen for the book was “ The Hiding of 
Edwin Drood,” and adds : 


Now let us consider this case. Is it not a clear evidence of in- 
telligence outside ourselves? I don’t insist upon the Charles 
Dickens. If anyone says to me, ** How can you absolutely prove 
that it was he and not an impersonator ?”’ I would admit frankly 
that we cannot prove it. 1 put it on the broader ground, “ Was it 
not an Intelligence apart from ourselves ?”’ Whence came an 
ingenious solution of a mystery with the name attached of a character 
when neither of the von Reuters knew anything of the matter, and 
the solution was entirely new to me? I claim that it was a most 
evidential case of intelligence outside our physical bodies. 

I will only add as to the von Reuter sittings that we had long 
messages in Arabic the same evening, a language of which none of 
us knew anything. I sent them on to our fellow-Spiritualist, Major — 
Mariott, who is an accomplished Arabic scholar, and again they were 
perfectly correct. This reinforces the argument that the ** Dickens”? 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle states in the foreword: “* The reader ha 


message was quite apart from ourselves.” 7 | 


that remarkable odyssey of psychical adventure before him, and car 


; 
judge for himself. I can only say that where I have myself been 


concerned in the experiments, as in the most remarkable Charles 
Dickens incident, I can answer for the restrained accuracy of the — 
account,” 


CANTERBURY AND BATH IN THE DAYS OF 
OUR GRANDFATHERS 


To the series which began last year with London, The Homelan 
Association has now added two similar booklets on Bath and Canter 
bury. Each is accompanied by admirable letterpress by Gordo 
Home; but the chief joy is the remarkable collection of old print 
with which these volumes abound. Here are presented to us the citie 
as they were known to Mr. Pickwick and to Agnes Wickfield. Bu 
even as cities which so zealously preserve their ancient buildings 
these two do must of necessity change as the years roll by, so are thes 
books an invaluable aid to our knowledge of the places endeared 
us by the magic of Dickens. 

The Dickens information is, on the whole, correct, although limita 
tions of space naturally preclude the fullest details. However, Major 
Home is not correct when he states that the sculptured figure of th 


ing 
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ite Hart, which formerly occupied a conspicuous position over the 
orch of the inn, has disappeared. It is still to be seen over the 
oorway of the White Hart at Widcombe, a suburb of Bath. 


A SECOND DICKENS BOOK 


The Director of Education for Barking has prepared a companion 
0 his earlier book of selections from Dickens for the use of scholars a 
ear or two older than those catered for in the First Dickens Book of 
ell’s Novelist Readers Series. These are by no means snippets, nor 
bridged versions. A distinct story is told from each of nine of the 
ovels, by a judicious selection of Dickens’s own text, and a few 
ell-chosen explanatory lines from the editor. This series shows a 
arked improvement upon the “readers” hitherto produced. The 
ook is supplemented by a well-chosen selection from Forster’s Life, 
nd is illustrated with some of Fred Barnard’s happy drawings. 


FLEBT STREET ann HOLBORN 


We do not know whether it is the letterpress of John Gore, or the 
ustrations of Joseph Pyke or the production of Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
hich make ‘‘ The Ghosts of Fleet Street ’’ a sheer joy to read, to see, 
d to handle. Let us say it is the combination of all the talents ; 
d as Fleet Street is inseparable (for us at least) from Dickens, this 
ttle book should be inseparable from the pilgrim along that classic 
ighway of letters. 

Side by side with Fleet Street runs Holborn; and ‘‘ Holborn Old 
d New ”’ is the title given to a handsome brochure of nearly a hundred 
ages issued by the First Avenue Hotel. Here are gathered all the 
d prints of Holborn, its inns, taverns, broadsheets, posters, advertise- 
ents, etc. There is an authentic account of Dickens’s association 
ith Furnival’s Inn, and of his references to Thavies Inn, Staple Inn 
d Barnard’s Inn; and although there is goodly space devoted to 
incoln’s Inn, we notice that Gray’s Inn is entirely neglected, which 
the only blemish on this very entertaining and tastefully-printed 
ok. 


NOT A DICKENS LANDMARK 

R. HANSLIP FLETCHER, in his series of London drawings 

contributed to “‘ The Observer,” recently drew one of the now 
erelict St. James’s Church, Pentonville, in the churchyard of which 
rimaldi is buried. The note to the picture stated that “‘ Dickens had 
1e church in mind for the second marriage of Mr. Dombey”; but 
e do not recognise the church in any way as bearing out the descrip- 
on Dickens gave of it, nor does it correspond with Phiz’s drawing. 


| « AN AMUSING ERROR ” 
ag “Montreal Star” recently stated in all seriousness that it 
was “an amusing error” for people to say that Dickens created 
incent Crummles, since he was an actual person who had managed 
ie Portsmouth Theatre. 


FE 
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NOTES FOR BRANCH SECRETARIES 


1. We are all part of one great Society—aunique of its kind. — 

2. We are regulated by an Annual Conference and the executive workk 
is carried out by a Council in London. 

3. Your Branch has its equal share in the executive management, 
having its Representative on the Council. 

4, The Office of The Dickens Fellowship is at The Dickens House, 
48 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1. 

5. The Executive Officers appointed by the Council are honorary; 
and for the smooth working of the Fellowship wish to draw th 
attention of Branch Secretaries to the following :— 

6. If you change your address, please advise me. 

7. If you should resign the Secretaryship of your Branch, please alsox 
advise me. 

8. Please advise me of any change in the President of your Branchl 
or of Chairman of Committee, giving full names and addresses. 

9. Please send me copies of all your Syllabuses, Programmes, ete. ; 
they are filed for reference. 

10. Get your prizes for competitions, whist drives, ete., from The 
Dickens House and so help the Endowment Fund. 

11. Certificates of Membership for Branch use may be obtained fromi 
us at one penny each, post free. ; 

12. Lantern slides can be had from us for your Lectures for cost 0 
carriage only—also some half-a-dozen Lectures. : 

13. The Dickensian is the official quarterly magazine of the Fellowship, 
If you do not include it free to Members as a part of youm 
subscription, please do your best to get regular subscribers. At 
copy of each issue is sent to you free. | 

14. Brief reports of your meetings for insertion in The Dickensian 
must reach the Hon. Editor at this address not iater than tha 
9th of the following months—February, May, August 
November. Newspaper cuttings cannot be regarded as Branel 
reports for inclusion in The Dickensian. 

15, Please address the Editor only on matters concerning the literary 
part of the magazine. Address all other letters to me in orde 
to save delay. 7 | 

16. Please remember I am anxious to help you, so do not be afraid of 
writing to me. A. W. EDWARDS, Hon. Secretary. 

q 


CHRISTOPHER HUFFAM 


Mr. W. H. Huffam, of Norwich, writes :—‘It may interest you 
know that I possess the original of the portrait you give of my great 
grandfather, Christopher ; it was photographed for publication about 
thirty, years ago when I resided in Manchester. It is an oil paintin 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and my grandfather, Solomon Huffam, 
of Christopher, then living in London, used to tell me with prid 
that it cost £100 to paint, and that his father was said to be one o! 
the handsomest men in London, and that he was gentleman in waiti 
to William IV., an honour given him in recognition of his work in con: 
nection with the war with France. He fitted out a privateer at 
own expense and she did valuable service. I came into possessior 
of the portrait on the death of my grandfather, together with 
quantity of old legal documents referring to the property in Limehous 
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Drawn by] [Ruth Whittaker 


If you do not see a report of your branch in this number please ask 
your secretary about it. All reports received by the specified date have 
been inserted. 


Reports for the Spring Number must reach me by February oth. 
Newspaper cuttings cannot be recognised as reports of branches.—THE 
EDITOR. . 


The Executive Committee has appointed Miss Doris Minards (for 
nearly seven years clerk at Headquarters) to be Assistant Secretary 
of The Dickens Fellowship. 

* * * * * 

We understand that the Tenth Conference of American Branches, 
held in Toronto in June last, was in every way a successful affair. 
Unfortunately no detailed account has been received, so we are unable 
to give fuller particulars. 

* * * * * 

Our heartiest congratulations to Alderman John Potter, founder 
and’ Hon. Secretary of the very successful branch at Blackpool, on his 
unanimous election as Mayor of his Borough for the current year. 

* * * * * 

New Branches of the Fellowship have been formed at Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne and at Blackburn. 
* * * * * 

Alderman J. T. T. Ramsay, J.P., was elected first President of the 
Blackburn Branch. In his inaugural address the President said that 
their assembly that evening was to try to revive that deep spiritual 
feeling which Dickens began to create ; for with all his keen sense of 
humour he possessed a serious mind and a most sympathetic spirit- 
Dickens as a detached spectator was interested intensely in the human 
side. He was interested in men and women and young people, not 
for their politics or their religion or for anything else except to watch 
the comedy of manners enacted by the self-conscious characters. 

* * * * * 

The Vancouver Branch has sustained a blow by the death, at the 
age of 79, of their founder and life president, Francis Bursill, better 
known to Vancouver newspaper readers as ‘‘ Felix Penne.” His daily 
column under this name in ‘‘ The Vancouver Sun’? won him a host 
‘of friends. Mr. Bursill was a real link with the ‘“‘ old country,” as he 
thad already spent a long life in journalistic London before settling 
in British Columbia some twenty years ago. The President of the 
Vancouver Branch, Ald. E. W. Dean, was one of the pall-bearers. ~ 
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Although the Edmonton (Alberta) Branch is scarcely eighteen months 
old, the practical aims of the Fellowship have been amply demonstrated 
by the endowment of a cot in the hospital ; and the branch is justly 
proud that they have secured the immortality of Tiny Tim in this 
far-flung outpost of the English-speaking race. During the winter, 
meetings have been held every two weeks, and programmes have been 
provided by the dramatic, debating and reading sections. Altogether 
a very successful season, and the branch feels secure in their interest 
making Dickens a living force tending towards charitable thought and 
benevolent practice. 

* * * * 

The death of the Rev. Samuel Dunlop, M.A., of Old Greyfriars 
Church, under tragic circumstances, has taken away a good friend of 
the Edinburgh Branch. While exercising his little dog in the Melville 
Drive, Mr. Dunlop was run down by a motor car and killed. A man 
of wide scholarship and literary ability, Mr. Dunlop was also a writer 
of much charm. He lectured on more than one occasion to the mem- 
bers in Edinburgh, and his name appears on the syllabus of the forth- 
coming session for an address on ‘* Dickens and the Victorians.” Sir 


Joseph Dobbie has kindly promised to fill the blank left by Mr. Dunlop’s 
death. 


* * * * * 

At the October meeting of the Council Mrs. Withy presented a 
history of the Brighton Branch from its inauguration in 1903 to the 
present year. This is the first account received in response to the 
appeal made in 1926 that branches should collect material and submit 
to Headquarters a record of the main features of their existence, which 
would be collated to form a history of the first twenty-five years of 


the Fellowship’s existence. It is hoped other branches will be stimu- 
lated to do likewise. 
* * * * * 


The Buenos Aires Branch has opened its season well. Member 
ship now stands at over eighty, and new headquarters have had to bé 
found to cope with the large attendances. The meetings are now held 
in the rooms of the Society of Argentine and British Culture. The 
September meeting was presided over by Mr. Leslie Mead, and on the 
platform was also Mr. U. A. L. Mallet, the British Charge d’ Affaires. 
The lecture by Mr. Montieth Drysdale on ‘‘ The Humours of Chuzzle- 
wit” was thoroughly appreciated. Mr. U. A. L. Mallet, in thanking ; 
the lecturer, expressed his earnest wishes for the success of the first. 
foreign branch of the Fellowship. } 

* * * * * 

The Hull Branch has had a record rambling season. Mrs. Harold | 
Kellington, the President’s wife, carried out the duties of rambli f 
secretary. Leaders were appointed for each ramble, and many inter- - 
esting and charming places were visited. The usual number attending | 
the rambles was from fifty to seventy. While it is invidious to me | 

eS. - 


out any, yet special mention must be made of the following rambl 

A‘ Mystery Ramble,” arranged by Miss M. Whiting, secretary of the» 
branch. This took the form of a motor drive—destination unknown. . 
The way led through Holderness, and a call was made at Skirlaugh to} 
inspect the Church ; then on to Rise Park (thanks to Captain Bethell), . 
and eventually to Cowden on the coast. The President’s ramble 

the charming village of Bishop Burton ; permission had been receiv 
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from Mr. Hall-Watt to view his extensive and beautiful gardens, 
Another ramble consisted of a visit to places of interest within the 
city, arranged by Mr. Alan Phillips ; it was a contrast in ancient and 
modern works. The Trinity House connected for centuries with Hull’s 
shipping was inspected ; then ‘‘ Ye Olde White Harte”? Inn. From 
there to the works of the modern printing press—The Hull Daily Mail 
and Hull Times, where Col. James Walker, D.S.O., J.P., received the 
party and entertained them to afternoon tea. An extra ramble was 
to the Guildhall, also arranged by Mr. Alan Phillips. The Lord Mayor, 
Alderman Dean, and the Lady Mayoress were present. Two special 
efforts by the ramblers, one a garden party arranged by the secretary 
and Miss Adamson, in whose garden it was held, and the other an 
evening Whist Drive in the studio of Miss Gertrude Watson resulted 
in a few pounds being handed over to the general funds. The rambles 
secretary has also a balance in hand. A great number of ramblers 
have joined the winter session. The opening night was one of the 
best in recent years, and it is pleasing to be able to record that the 
Hull branch is in a rosy and flourishing state. 
* * * * * 

The feature of the July meeting of the Melbourne Branch was a 
reading by Mr. Howlett-Ross of Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions. It was 
excellently done, the humour and the pathos being wonderfully ex- 
pressed. The new pianist, Miss Garland, was much appreciated, both 
in her solo playing and in her accompaniments to songs pleasingly sung 
by Miss Lawrence. The August programme included a talk on 
“Dickens and Travels”? by Miss Frances Fraser, who had herself 
visited many of the spots described in the books. At the September 
meeting Mr. EH. Du Soir, son of the late vice-president, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Was Dickens a Realistic Writer ?”> answering the question 
in the affirmative. Mr. W. G. Southwell gave a reading of Sir Henry 
Dickens’s reminiscences of his father. The Dickens Dramatic Club 
staged some scenes from Barnaby Rudge dealing with Dolly Varden’s 
love story. 

* * * * * 

In addition to its regular monthly meetings, at which some excellent 
papers have been contributed, the Sydney Branch had a great treat on 
June 7th and 9th, when Mr. Perey Monkley gave two Dickens Recitals 
at the King’s Hall in aid of the charitable fund. Mr. Monkley, who is 
a thorough Dickensian, proved himself a very fine exponent of the 
author’s work. His first recital was A Christmas Carol, which held 
his audience spellbound ; and on the second evening he was equally 
successful with a programme of excerpts from Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House and Pickwick. The branch has been fortunate this year 
in securing a number of very fine Dickens scholars and speakers to 
contribute to its programmes, and the meetings have been very well 
attended throughout the year. At present much interest is being 
taken in an ‘‘ examination paper” arranged on the Pickwick Papers, | 
for which a prize has been offered by Mrs. Herbert Harris. The money 
arising from the sale of the examination papers will be devoted to the 
charitable fund. Last year this was used for the upkeep of a cot in 
the Children’s ward of Sydney Hospital, and for the purchase of 
Christmas gifts for the friendless patients in the wards. 

* * * * * 


In London the autumn session opened excellently at the Central 


_— 
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Hall, Westminster, on October 8th, with a lecture on ‘‘ The English 
Sense of Humour,” by Major John Hay Beith (“ Ian Hay >). Members 
were received and welcomed by the popular and genial President, 
Sir Charles Wakefield, who also undertook the duties of Chairman, 
and performed them in his usual capable and self-effacing manner. 
The lecturer, who is possessed of a clear voice and a most agreeable 
personality, held his audience interested and delighted for an hour 
and ten minutes, giving them examples of humour to illustrate his 
arguments that provoked continual and spontaneous bursts of laughter. 
The applause that followed the conclusion of the lecture was more 
prolonged and vigorous than we have heard at these meetings for a 
long time. An excellent start to the season. 
* ok * * * 

The Redditch Branch had a successful first meeting of the session, 
when Mr. Walter Terry occupied the chair, and introduced the newly 
elected President, Mr. C. H. Blachford, who in his address said, the 
Dickens Fellowship existed mainly to foster the love of the Dickensian 


tradition, ‘‘ Service before self’’—to carry on the great work of | 


humanising official relationships as between man and man, employer 

and employed, the government and the governed, and the leaders of 

all kinds and their followers. He appealed to them to meet any and 

every situation with that broad-mindedness, tolerance, kindliness and 

goodwill, of which they found so many examples in the work of the 

novelist. The book of the season, Hard Times, was the subject of | 
the second meeting, when some exceedingly well-written papers on 

the principal characters in the book were read by various members. 

Mr. Blachford presided, and a welcome visitor was Miss Annie Bennett 
from Birmingham. At the November meeting Mr. Skinner filled the : 
breach caused by the illness of the lecturer by an interesting account | 
of the Cotswolds, Past and Present. 

4 * * bo * * 

The Hackney and Stoke Newington Branch opened the winter’ 
session with a very successful and enjoyable social. Musical items, , 
recitations, and competitions made up a delightful evening. Excellent | 
refreshments were served by Mrs. Burtenshaw and her assistants. . 
On October 26th a debate was held. The subject being ‘t Dickens? ' 
Widows—Are they his best Women?” Mr. Rust spoke eloquentl 
on behalf of the widows, finding good in all of them, even in 
Gamp and Mrs. Bardell. Mr. McNulty attacked the widows, an 
held that in every respect, either as serious or grotesque character 
they were inferior to the other women of Dickens. The debate w 
carried on by the audience with great spirit, and the whole aftai 
caused great laughter and amusement. Mr. T. W. Hill acted a 
Chairman, and summed up with great care and discretion. On 
vote being taken the ‘‘ widows ” were defeated by a large majority. 
‘ ok * * * * 

On Tuesday, October 28rd, the Montreal Branch of the Dicke 
Fellowship, which has the distinction of being the second largest 
point of numbers, entered upon its twenty-first season. The eveni 
was a memorable one. Proceedings were opened by the sounding of 
gong twenty-one times, the hall being in darkness. At the twent 
first stroke the lights were flashed on, the curtain raised, and tl 
season inaugurated by Mr. J. Bruce Jordan, President, with a sho 
speech of welcome. The Hon. President, the Rev. Dr. 8. P. Ro 


; 
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then gave a review of the book of the season, Hard Times. At the 
close a tableau vivant was presented, showing Dickens at his desk 
writing that story, and as the curtain was raised once more two scenes 
from Hard Times were enacted by the dramatic section, the first 
being *‘ Cissy Jupe leaves the Circus,’’ and the second ‘‘ The Exposure 
of Mr. Bounderby.” A tangible memorial of the occasion was the 
presentation of a souvenir booklet to every member telling the story 
of the Fellowship and the branch. 


* * * * * 


_ A feature of the programme of the Montreal Branch this winter is 
the prominence that is being given to amateur theatricals. At nearly 
every meeting short dramatic sketches based on Dickens’ works will 
be presented. In this connection it may be mentioned that, in response 
to the demand of the public, the Montreal Branch will again produce 
A Christmas Carol in dramatic form. Four evening performances 
ill be given during the second week of December and a matinee. 
r. Whitfield Aston, chairman of the dramatic section will be in 
harge. 

* * * * * 

Glancing through the story of the Montreal Branch, which has just 
ntered upon its twenty-first season, one is interested to find that this 
anch helped to recruit a regiment during the Great War. When the 
th Canadian Pioneers were raised, the entertainments to provide 
unds anil popularise the regiment were held under the auspices of 
he Montr2al Branch, whose members also assisted actively in the 
ecruiting in other ways. 

* * * * * 

The Rochester Branch celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday on 
ctober 22nd, with a dinner at the famous Bull Hotel, under the genial 
residency of Mr. and Mrs. Evans Prall. The chief guest was naturally 
fr. Henry Smitham, one of the founders still, we are happy to say, 
orking faithfully for the good of the Fellowship in Dickens’s own city ; 
nd among the other guests were Mr. Percy Carden—who proposed 
he Immortal Memory—in the unavoidable absence of the Editor of 
his magazine, Mr. W. Laurence Gadd, also. representing the Council, 
he Dean of Rochester, and the Mayor. ’ 

; * * * * * 

Over 200 members and guests attended the opening meeting of the 
hiladelphia Branch in October. President Thomas K. Ober, Junr., 
ecupied the chair. A report of the Tenth Annual Conference of the 
orth American Branches, held at Toronto in June, was made by 
. K. Thompson. Mrs. Minnie W. Miller recited ‘‘ Bleak House” in a 
wenty-minute condensation of Esther’s narrative, followed by Mrs. 
dith W. Pierce in a most interesting and informative paper on Elwell’s 
ronze creation of Dickens and Little Nell, which stands in Clarke 
ark, Philadelphia. The statue, shortly after the completion, was 
xhibited in London, and was greeted with such approval that, as 
hown by a letter read by Mrs. Pierce, a movement was well under 
ay to purchase it for the homeland, when one of the Dickens family 
salled attention to the clause in the will forbidding such a memorial, 
d the project had to be dropped. Mr. Elwell then had the statue 
eturned to Philadelphia. It was placed on view in a number of cities 
d at exhibitions, and finally purchased by the Fairmount Park Art 
sociation. It is most appropriately situated in a spot frequented 
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by children who learn to know and love the wistful little figure looking 
up to her creator’s face. Mrs. Arthur Goldsmith, who visited London 
in the summer, gave an entertaining account of the Dickens House and 
her cordial reception there by Mr. Edwards and other London members, 
described her trip to Dotheboys Hall and Gretna Green, as well as the 
Dickensian sights and scenes in London. 

ca * * * * 

A striking address on “ Fellowship’ was given by the president of 
the Manchester Branch, Mr. D. G. Miller, M.A., at the opening meeting 
on October 5th. ‘‘ Fellowship” he defined as an institution character- - 
istically English. ‘‘ The first great English literary production origin- 
ated in a fellowship when Chaucer lay in the Tabard Inn, and to-day 
the great collection of Canterbury Tales are still read. In the eighteenth . 
century the club was a definite institution, and we should be the poorer » 
without the one formed by Addison.’ ‘* At present is there any 
interest,’ asked Mr. Miller, ‘* that is not represented by some society ? ' 
This love of clubs is a feature of the race. They come to a club as; 
individuals, all different, but with a common interest, the dominant . 
interest in this fellowship being Dickens.’ Mr. Miller proceeded to» 
outline the inspiration to be derived from Dickens as a great artist and 
as a man. Referring to the desire of modern writers to startle and ; 
shock, which only appealed to the age in which it is written, Mr. Miller * 
said that great art was not ephemeral. Dickens wrote in a manner * 
that appeals to every age. As members of a fellowship we should | 
carry into our tasks that spirit of comradeship which triumphs over * 
obstacles. On October 19th, Major-General H. 8S. Neville White gave » 
a most interesting lecture entitled ‘‘ The Romance of Dickens and | 
Maria Beadnell.” There seems to be an increasing modern tendency ° 
to probe into the private affairs of great men who have passed away, , 
but in the hands of so capable a lecturer the treatment of the subject > 
was no mere pandering to idle curiosity, but a thoughtful exposition | 
on a little-known phase of the author’s life. Following the lecture a+ 
collection on behalf of The Dickens House Fund realised £4. 1 
November 2nd, Mr, C. W. Browne gave a masterly analysis of one off 
Dickens’s arch rogues, Mr. Pecksniff, who specialised in one sin only’ 
—hypocrisy—but he did it with such unusual distinction that he> 
stands alone in English literature as the greatest exponent of his craft. , 
Mr. Browne commented on the minuteness with which Dickens dwelt ; 
on the characteristics of this super-hypocrite. Like the great crusader: 
he was, he made a tilt at hypocrisy, mortally wounding it with the» 
bright spear of his laughter, é | 

* 


* * * * : 

The Winnipeg Branch has opened its nineteenth season well, and | 
much enthusiasm was shown during the presentation to Mr. C. : 
Youell, who retires from the Secretaryship after fourteen years of! 
service. A feature of the early meetings is the one in December,, 


arranged for children, when a special reading of A Christmas Caroll 
will be given. 


* * * * * 
A social evening opened the session at Eastbourne in October, wh ) 
the new Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. Evans, welcomed the members. ) 
attractive programme has been arranged, including a recital of ‘ 


Marigold’s Prescriptions by Mr. F. 8S. Johnson, on the birthday. 
* * * * * 


Reports received too late for inclusion from Copenhagen and Liverpo . 
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This Diary does not claim to be a complete record of all Dickens 
Fellowship Meetings, as many branch secretaries have failed to send me 
any details of their meetings. 

The absence of the Diary from the Autumn number is solely due to 
the fact that no particulars of the September-November meetings were 
supplied until after the number had appeared.—THE EDITOR. 


BaLtHam— 
Dec. 1—Dramatic Programme arranged by Miss Jolly. 
14—Recital by Mr. F. 8. Johnson, A Christmas Carol. 
. 18—Visit to Westminster School. 
Jan. 11—Lecture by Mr. John Winbolt, ‘‘ Storied Windows.” 
ne 12—-Visit to the Mansion House. 
Feb. 8—Discussion on the Winter Number of The Dickensian. 
9—A Doctor Johnson ramble. 
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Dec. 3—Reading Circle. 
17—Christmas Party. 
ee ep | Annual Tea and Entertainment to Poor Children. 
Jan. 14—Ladies’ Evening—‘‘ My Favourite Dickens Male Char- 
acter.” 
Jan: 28—Reading Circle. 
Feb. 7—Birthday Dinner. 
Feb. 18—Gentlemen’s Evening—‘*‘ My Favourite Dickens Female 
Character.”’ 
BrigHTON— 
Dec. 7—‘‘ Oliver Twist—with Illustrations,’ by Miss Russell- 
Davies. 
Jan. 11—Open Night. 
Feb. 8—Birthday Celebration. 
EpDINBURGH— 
Dec. 6—Lecture by Sir Joseph Dobbie. 
,, 14-15—Dramatic Performance: ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 
Jan. 17—Lecture by Mr. J. Dan Easson: ‘“‘ Life in Coketown.” 
31—Lecture (1) by Mr. Dan McArthur, “ Sleary and his pro- 
fession’?; (2) by Miss Nellie Kaye, “‘ Mr. Gradgrind 
in fact and fancy.” 
Feb. ©7—Birthday Dinner. 
21—Lecture by Mr. Hugh Hannah: ‘“ The Tragedy of Stephen 
Blackpool.” 
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Hackney AND STOKE NEWINGTON— 
Dec. 14—Christmas with Dickens and others, by Mr. W. Saunders, 
B.Sc. 
Jan. 18—Selections by Miss M. Catchpole. 
Feb. 15—Recital by Mr. E. Payne: Martin Chuzzlewitt. 
HouLi— } 
Dec. 14—Reading of a play, “‘ Mrs. Fitzherbert,”’ by Shaw Leslie ; 
arranged by Mr. E. Haworth Earle. 
Jan. 4—New Year Revels in the Victoria Room. 
».  18—Lecture by Mr. Thomas Sheppard on The Drama. 
Feb. 1—Ten minutes papers by members. 
7—Annual dinner. 
15—Recital by Mr. F. W. Brett. 
LrytTon— 
Dec. 19—Members’ Evening. 
Jan. 30—Annual Social. 
Feb. 27—Lecture by Mr. J. H. McNulty: ‘“ Dickens’s Opening 
Chapters.” 
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LivERPOOL— 
Dec. .5—Lecture by Mr. O'Mahoney: ‘‘ Some Old Ballads.” 
»» | 19—Members’ Evening: ‘* Which quality in the writings of 
Dickens do you most appreciate ?”’ 
Jan. 9—Lecture by Mr. Walter Dexter: ‘The Pickwickian 
Pilgrimages.” 

23—Lecture by Miss H. Eileen Phillips : ** Dickens as a Speaker 

and Letter Writer.” 

Feb. 6—Lecture by Mr. F. A. van Gelder: “‘ Dickens and Animals.” ; 
- 9—Birthday Party. : £ 
»  20—Lecture by Prof. G. W. Coupland, M.A.Litt.D.: “‘ Magic 

and Science in the Middle Ages.” 


Lonpon— 
Dec. 10—Lecture by Mr. W. Laurence Gadd: ‘‘ The Dover Road.” 
es 14—Christmas Party at Caxton Hall. 
a 17, 18, 19—-Entertainment to the scholars at Lant Street School. : 


Jan. 11—Lecture by Mr. Patrick Braybooke: ‘‘ Chesterton and 
Dickens.”’ | 
Feb. 1—Recital by Mr. Alexander Watson; ‘ Dr. Marigold’s 


Prescriptions.” i 


- 7—Annual Birthday Dinner. 
MANCHESTER— 
: Dec. 7—Debate: ‘‘ That Dickens’s fame rests more on the Social 


Reforms he affected by his novels than on the literary — 
value of his writings.” : 
Jan. 4—Lecture by Miss Nancy Stewart Parnell: ‘Dickens and 
His Crities.” 
»  18—Dingley Dell Party. 
Feb. 13-16—Birthday Celebration. Dramatic Performances. 


MonTREAL— ae 
Dec. 12-15—Play: ‘‘ A Christmas Carol.’? , 
», 18—Lecture by Mr. George Legge, ‘Dickens Land an 
Characters in the Spotlight.” 
Jan. 22—Lecture by Canon Shatford, ‘‘ The School and the Circus.’ 
Feb. 7—Birthday Banquet. ‘ 
“ 26—Lecture by Dr. George H. Locke, ‘‘ Will Dickens retain | 
his popularity in the changing world of to-day ?” 
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NorrincHam— 
Dec. 17—Lecture by Mr. Arthur Bixby: ‘“ Dickens and Happy 
Christmas.”’’ : 
Jan. 12—New Year’s Party. 
Feb. 1—Lecture by Ald. E. Huntsman. 
Fe 28 and two following nights—Play: ‘‘ The Battle of Life,” 
under the direction of Mr. J. Cooper Sands. 
(Reading Circle meets December 10th, January 17th, 
29th, February 12th. 
PHILADELPHIA— 
Dec. 19—Christmas Costume Party. 
Jan. 23—Annual Meeting. 
Feb. 7—Birthday Dinner. 
ae 27—Papers on Hard Times and other subjects. 
PLymMouTH— 
Dec. 4—Whist Drive and Dance. 
= 8—Lecture by Mr. W. G. Hitt: ‘“‘ Humour and Pathos of 
Dickens.”’ 
~ 11—Dickens’s Child Pictures, arranged by Mrs. C. C. Ball. 
PorrsmMouTH— 
Dec. 5—Readings. 
Jan. 28—Celebration of 26th Birthday. 
Feb. 7—Cripples’ Tea. 
RepDDITcH— 
Dee. 5—Lecture by Mr. Arthur E. Bixby: “ Dickens and Happy 
Christmas.” 
', Jan. 8—Sketches by Dramatic Section. 
' Feb. 6—Lecture by Mr. W. F. Skinner: ‘‘ The Past in the Present.” 
St. Pancras— 
Dec. 3—Papers and Sketches on The Chimes. 
' , 15—Visit to the Charterhouse. 
Jan. 12—Ramble to Tower Hill and Wapping Old Stairs. 
21—Lecture by Mr. Percy T. Carden: ‘‘ Across the Bridges 
with Dickens.” 
Feb. 9—Visit to Whitfield’s Tabernacle. 
18—Lecture by Mr. W. J. Roffey: ‘‘ The London of Hogarth 
and Dickens.” 


\ 
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SHEFFIELD— 
Dec. 6—Ladies’ Night, arranged by Miss Olga Lawrence. 
Jan. 11—Lecture by Mrs. Bagnall. 
Feb. 8—Lecture by Rev. Alfred Hall, M.A. 
Feb. 9—Birthday Dinner. 
Wmnirec— 
Dec. 13—Canadian Night, arranged by Mr. Robert Watson. ° 
Jan. 10—To be arranged. 
Feb. 7—Birthday Celebration Dinner. 
WooDVILLE— 
- Dec. 7—Recital by Mr. L. F. Tunnicliff. 
Jan. 3—Tiny Tim’s Treat. 
; 11—Lecture by Councillor Forman : ‘‘ Some Victorian Literary 
; Social Reformers.” 
' Feb. 1—Lecture by Mr. Arthur Bixby: “‘ Dickens up to date.” 
y 15—Dramatic Sketches arranged by Mesdames Done and 
. Hoskison. ; 
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DICKENSIANA OF THE QUARTER 
BOOKS. 

Memories of My Father, by Sir Henry F. Dickens. Illustrated. 
Victor Gollanez, Ltd. 6s. q 

Dickens: a Portrait in Pencil, by Ralph Straus. Illustrated 
Victor Gollanez, Ltd. 16s. 

This Side Idolatry, a novel by “ Ephesian.” Mills and Boon, Ltd. 
7s. 6d. 

The Second Dickens Book, edited by J. Compton, M.A. Illustrated. — 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 
Holborn Old Inn, edited by D. Mackenzie. Illustrated. The 

Princeton Press. 2s. 6d. 

Psychical Experiences of a Musician, by Florizil von Reuter. Ilus- 
trated. Simpkins. 7s. 6d. (Pages 314-318 give account of the 
psychic experiments respecting Dickens.) 

Anthony Munday and other Essays, by Eustace Conway. Privately 
printed, New York. (Pages 79-99, ** The Mystery of Edwin Drood ” > . 
pages 100-104, *‘ My Dickens Episode.’’) 

Canterbury of our Grandfathers and of To-day, and The City of Bath - 
in the days of our Grandfathers and of To-day, by Gordon Home. 
Illustrated. Homeland Association, 3s. 6d. each. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“Little Biographies: Sam Weller.’ Outline, 1st September. 

“Dickens in Holborn.” Magazine of Travel, Summer Number. : 

‘** Dickens and Peterborough.” Peterborough Advertiser, 11th August. . 

‘““In Dickens Land,” by John Bousfield. Colne and Nelson Times, | 
3rd and 10th August. 

“Dickens in Genoa,’ by F. Yeats-Brown. The Spectator, 22nd . 
September. 

“The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” by Sir Frederic Maugham. The» 
Daily Mail, 30th, 31st October; by W. Pett Ridge, Ist November ; 
by Walter Dexter, 2nd November. 

“Furniture at 48 Doughty Street.” The Furniture Record, 3rd \ 
October. 


“The Original of Coketown,’ by H. E. Phillips. World Travel, 
Autumn Number. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR ] 


HARD TIMES FROM A SOCIALIST STANDPOINT 


Sir,—Owing to holidays I did not see, until too late, a proof of 
article. Consequently through curtailment (no doubt inevitable» 
through limitations of space) I was made to say—in paragraph 3—that! 
Bounderby would have belonged to a class that was not specified. It. 
was the class of people who are angered at the idea of moral coercion } 
being brought to bear upon workmen to join industrial armies in timess 
of peace, but are quite unperturbed when they are compelled, by the» 
physical power of a government, to join military armies in times ©: 
war. Or again, those who can wax rhetorical and sentimental at the 
tomb of an unknown warrior, but have no regard for unknown workmer 
whose sufferings “‘ unhonoured and unsung” have made a freer world 
for the sons of labour who have followed them.—W. Kent. i 


** There ave publishers and publishers, but there is only one 


Oxford University Press. When we look at the shelves 


which contain our most precious books we cannot help being 
aware that almost every other one bears the Oxford imprint.’’ 
From a leading literary journal 


THE OXFORD 
INDIA PAPER 
DICKENS 
The most worthy edition 
= 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House 
E.C.4 


MAGGS” ‘BROTHER 


Booksellers hy Appointment to His Majesty The Hing 


34 & 3s CONDUIT STREET 
New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
and 
130 Boulevard Haussmann, PARIS. 
\Dealers in Rare BOOKS, PRINTS, and AUTOGRAPHS 


Speciality. 


First Editions—Presentation Copies, MSS., Autograph 
| Letters, etc., of Celebrated Authors of the XIXth 
Century, including DICKENS, THACKERAY, 
TENNYSON, BROWNING, MEREDITH, 
SWINBURNE, STEVENSON, and 
Other Great Writers. 


\ Jso Coloured Plate Books and Books illustrated by famous Artists 


Items of Rarity and Interest Always Gladly Purchased. 


(Kindly mention ‘‘ The Dickensian ’’ when replying -to advertisers) 


PLEASE ORDER NOW 


ere ee 


By kind permission of Mr, Frank Reynolds, R.I. 


Hill yur glass again, fith a merry face and contented 
heart. Our life on it, but your Christmas shall be - 


merry, and your Nefu VUear a happy one. . 
Sketches by Boz. 


SAMUEL PICKWICK 
The Dickens House, t 
48 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1 ' 


THE DICKENS CHRISTMAS CARD FOR 1928. 
Price without name, 3/- per dozen, envelopes included. 
With own name printed, 25 for 7/6; 50 for 10/6; 100 for 17/-. 


Send your order at once to The Dickens House 
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‘All ye who Christians be, 

Oh, light my tiny candle 
here for me. 

It has gone out ; [am not 
very old, 

And as I travelled in the 
cold 

A bitter wind with all his 
might 

Blew, and put out my 
little light. 


‘All ye who Christians be, 

Will ye not list to me, 

Who have so often prayed 

I might not be afraid ? 

I am a little frightened— 
can’t you see ? 

Oh, light my little candle 
here for me.’ 


EpnA NoRMAN 
(By permission). 
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WILL YOU LIGHT 


A CANDLE? 


THE BITTER WINDS OF ADVERSITY 
HAVE LEFT MANY CHILDREN IN THE 
DARKNESS AND THE COLD. DURING 
THE YEAR 755 SUCH LITTLE ONES 
HAVE BEEN RECEIVED IN THE CHILD- 
REN’S HOME, AND THERE IS STILL A 


Waiting List of 131 More 


TO FIND 
CHRISTMAS 


FOR WHOM 
A HOME 


WE MEAN 
BEFORE 


Your GIFT of FIVE GUINEAS 


WILL LIGHT A CANDLE IN A DARK 
PLACE BY SECUR- gy ING THE IM- 
MEDIATE AD- MISSION OF 
ONE OF 
LITTLE 


MY CHRISTMAS CANDLE 


Please Light a Candle for me 
by taking a child from the Waiting 
List into the Children’s Home. 


I enclose Five Guineas, and 
should be glad to have some 
particulars of the child received. 


UNG Bien cctiteis ca ssapan se atch nscoe arses wep ssncadcs aston wate wasewn 
NGATESS oe reo titan de seis stearate dei Ces be teay aha ttasab «di Santee aeons 
Principal: Rev. W. HODSON SMITH. 
General Sir Charles C, Wakefield, Bt., C.B.E., 
Treasurers : Sir Thomas Barlow, Bt., M.D., F.R.S. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
AND ORPHANAGE (P92°Stepnenson) 


30 BRANCHES. 4000 CHILDREN, 


Highbury Park, London, N.5 


Chief 
Offices : 


t 
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Ghe Dickens Fellowship 


LIST OF BRANCHES WITH HON. SECRETARIES 
HEADQUARTERS: 48 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Hon. Secretary: A. W. EDWARDS. 
Telephone—Museum 9363. 


LONDON AND DISTRICT. 


BALHAM.—W. Kent, 15 Rhodesia Road, 
Stockwell, S.W.9. 

EALING,St.John’s School.—C. M, MATTHEws, 
St. John’s School. 

HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.— 
Miss M. CaTcHPoLe, 22 St. John’s Mansions, 
Clapton Square, E.5. 


LEYTON AND DISTRICT.—E. W. Brown, 


18 Adelaide Road, E.10. 


ST. PANCRAS.—Mrs. NewcomBE, 24 Morning- | 


ton Road, N.W.1. 

THE DICKENSIAN TABARD PLAYERS.— 
Miss O. M. Moore, 14 Park Avenue, East 
Sheen, S.W.14. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


BARRY.—D. Cuares Jones, Holton Road. 

BATH.—W. W. BELL, 7 New Bond Street. 

BEDFORD.—Miss R. A. Younc, 41 Grafton 
Road. 

BIRMINGHAM.—ArtHur E. Bixsy, The 
Prospect, Silver Birch Road, Erdington, 
BLACKBURN.—Mrs. W. W. Grecson, Garfield, 

Somerset Avenue, Wilpshire. 
BLACKPOOL.—Ald. JoHN Potter, 22 Birley 
Street. 
BRIGHTON .—Miss Russett Davis, 4 Clifton 
Hill. 


BROMLEY .—H. Atperrton, 86 London Road, 


CANTERBURY.—Leonarp Butcuer, Royal 
Museum, High Street. 
CHELTENHAM.—Miss Cs DALLIMORE, 


‘*Wrendlebury,’’ Kensington Avenue. 
CINDERFORD.—J. Morrison, ‘* Fairmead.’’ 


EASTBOURNE.—E. Evans, 109 Victoria | 
Drive. 
EDINBURGH.—Mrs. PEARSON CALLUM, 


Roseburn Cliff, Murray field. 

GLOUCESTER.—E, Kenpatt Pearson, 128 
Wotton Hill. 

HATFIELD AND POTTER’S BAR.—W,. 
Day, The Haven, St. Alban’s Road. 

HULL.—Miss M. Wuirine, 15 Blenheim Street. 

LIVERPOOL.—Gro. H. Bootuman, Sandown 
Grange, Wavertree, 

MANCHESTER.—Miss H. E. Puiturps, The 
Hamlet, May Road, Swinton, Manchester. 

NEWCASTLE -UPON -TYNE.—C. Dewnurstr 
WILLIAMS, 154 Pilgrim Street. 

NOTTINGHAM.—J. Cooper Sanps, 20 New- 
stead Grove. 

PLYMOUTH.—Lieut. S. S. Hurcuines, 92 
Alexandra Road, Mutley. 

PORTSMOUTH.—W, C, Harvey, Trematon, 
The Thicket, Southsea. 

REDDITCH.—C, Hortts, Oakfield, Easemore 
Road. 

ROCHESTER.—Louvis Coss, 49 St. Margaret 
Street. 

SHEFFIELD.—Miss O1ca Laurence, 
Hotel. 


SHREWSBURY.—Mrs. Kincsman, 47 Belle 


Vue Road. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Mrs. B. Hawkins, 53 
Cromwell Road. 

SOUTHEND AND DISTRICT.—Miss L. E, 
Busn, 8 Claremont Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, 

STOCKPORT.—J. Ewart Tomiin, Oaklands, 
Oakfield Road, Davenport. 
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UNITED KINGDOM—continued. 
TEWKESBURY.—H. pe Courcy 
Midland Bank. 


WOODVILLE AND DISTRICT.—Miss H. G, 


PEACH, 


CHANDLER, ‘* Dalcais,’? Woodville, near 
Burton-on-Trent. 
AUSTRALIA. 
BRISBANE.—Miss ApA Bensow, 196 Bowen 
Terrace. 


MELBOURNE.—W. G. SouTHWELL, 6 High 
Street, Northcote. 
SYDNEY (N.S.W.).—Mrs. 
Avenue, Willoughby. 
NEW ZEALAND 
AUCKLAND .—Miss D. M. Sparco, New Wind- 
sor Road, Avondale. 


Biapen, 8 Lea 


AFRICA. 
GOLD COAST.—Henry K. Prempen, St. 
Nicholas Grammar School, Cape Coast, Gold 


Coast. 
CANADA. 
EDMONTON.—R. W. Cooper, 11515 94th 
Street. 
MONTREAL .—A. E. Stevens, 1176 Seymour 
Avenue, 
NANAIMO (B.C.).—Mrs. T. Spencer, 325 
Newcastle Avenue. 
TORONTO.—Miss Cora Lee Hunt, 347 


Ossington Avenue, 

VANCOUVER (B.C.).—Mrs. G. W. Epwarps, 
1442 Haro Street. 

WINNIPEG.—H. G. Wane, 903 Jessie Avenue. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

geome sn Pa.—Harcourt Leg, 39 Wall 

treet., 

BOSTON, Mass.—Mrs. A. Lincotn Bow Les, 
324 Washington Street. 

CHESTER, Pa.—Mrs. Extste H. MontGomery, 
13 Hinckley Avenue, Ridley Park. 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Sipney De Savury, 5221 
Cornell Avenue. 

EAST BAY, Cal.—Mrs. J. L. Lyen, 2007 
Carleton Street, Berkeley. 

EVERETT, Wash.—Mrs. D, P, Dean, 1922 
Colby Avenue, 

LOS ANGELES, Cal.—Mrs. C. B. Eacer, 
2511 Third Avenue. 

MADISON, Wis.—Miss Emity Winstow, 2018 
Chamberlain Avenue. 

riage oe Pa.—Mrs. C. D. Kreiper, P.O. 

OX 

NEW YORK CITY, N.Y.—Miss Berry F. 
Martin, 218 Garfield Place, Brooklyn, __ 

OLD TOWN-ORONO.—Mrs. C. B. PorTER, 
231 Center Street, Old Town, Maine. : 

PASADENA, Cal.—Mrs. E. T. Pierce, 
Oakland Avenue. : 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—J. K. TuHompson, 33% 
Sander’s Avenue. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Mrs. M. R. SuMNER 
1122 King Avenue, East End. 

SEATTLE, Wash.—Mrs. H. S. Hopcson, 311) 
East Marion Street. i 

SIERRA MADRE, Cal.—Mrs. NatHax W 


Tarr, 274 W. Montecito Avenue. 


ARGENTINA. 
BUENOS AIRES.—Mrs, Lrstiz Map, Casill 


Lt 


de Correo 1883, 


DENMARK. 
COPENHAGEN.—Svenp AGGERHOLM, Pi 
havehus, Rungsted. ; 
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